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schools. On April 7, Hance attacked Austin Mayor Frank 
Cooksey for the fact that the Austin City Council was 
considering a proposal to designate Austin a sanctuary for 
refugees. In a state staggering through a major petroleum 
economy crisis, a farm crisis, and a social services crisis, 
symbolic sanctuary gestures and relief for the late Lester Roloff 
do not seem to be the issues of overriding importance. 


UT THAT is exactly the Republican strategy. Oh, 
they'll talk about the economic crisis and the state 


budget, and they'll hem and haw about taxes, but the 
Republicans have no real advantage over Mark White on 
those issues. Rather, they'll try to catalyze voter support by 
trading on what amounts to little more than prejudice and 
fear. It's a Kent Hance-Phil Gramm trademark. It’s a lesson 
learned by the LaRouchites. Before this election is over, no 
doubt we will be calling for quarantines for AIDS victims 
all over the state and for sealing off the border with the National 
Guard. 

And the reason the real, hard economic issues will not be 
discussed is the complicity of the Republican candidates in 
the current economic crisis. Bill Clements, for example, helped 
set the tone for the Reagan years with his patent disregard 
for the interests of anyone outside the country club set. He 
called the world’s biggest oil spill that cost the U.S. 
government $75,000 a day to clean up and ruined miles of 
Texas beach for months “a big to-do about nothing.” He 
showed contempt for consumers by refusing to heed citizen 
protest of a Public Utility Commission that allowed the highest 
rates of profit for utilities in the nation. His imperious attitude 
and apparent disdain for the interests of the common people 
resulted in ridiculous state water plan boondoggles and 
provided no expansion of social services to accommodate the 
growing number of victims of the Reagan recession, helping 
prepare this part of the nation for the social penury of 
Reaganomics, the results of which are just beginning to be 
felt in this state. 

Kent Hance, of course, is responsible for what House 
Majority Leader Jim Wright calls “the Hance-Conable tax 
cut for the wealthy,” a cornerstone of the Reaganomic 
program. As a leading Boll Weevil, Hance helped engineer 
a bill that diminished corporate taxes to such a degree that 
the 1987 budget cuts under the Gramm-Rudman bill would 
be paid for twice over by the annual income now lost through 
the Hance-Conable corporate tax cuts. When Hance campaigns 
as an officeholder who cut taxes, just remember whose taxes 
he cut.and what that has meant and will mean for Texas. 

The same goes for Tom Loeffler. As a Republican whip 
in Congress he was instrumental in the passage of the Gramm- 
Rudman budget-balancing act. Gramm-Rudman is the second 
phase of the so-called Reagan Revolution. The Gramm-Latta 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 cut money for 
farm loans, student loans, small business, Medicaid, Medicare, 
food stamps and Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
The Gramm-Rudman bill mandates further cuts from low 
income social service programs, but it will also hit such middle- 
class interests as colleges, the construction industry, Superfund 
environmental cleanup, health-care programs, and agricultural 
research and loan programs. It will particularly devastate block 
grant programs, upon which the state and municipalities 
depend, especially in times of sagging state revenues and 
greater unemployment. (You don’t, by the way, see Phil 
Gramm showing his face around the state at too many popular 
gatherings this year. He's appeared before Republican 
fundraisers and at intimate meetings, but his opposition to 
an oil import tariff coupled with the cuts imposed by Gramm- 
Rudman have made him a possible political liability for the 
Republicans.) 

Why is Mark White smiling? If the economy becomes the 
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Hance and Loeffler (r) face off for primary. 

major issue of the campaign, as it should, his Republican 
opponent is just as likely to suffer as to benefit. There are, 
of course, Republican efforts to nurture such things as teacher 
discontent and no pass-no play as campaign issues, but it will 
be difficult to mount an entire campaign based on opposition 
to efforts to attain educational improvement in the state, Mark 
White is vulnerable. There is no hard core of Mark White 
lovers out there. He is not a leader of great principle who 
inspires voter identification and confidence. But, if he is able 
to steer the campaign away from the kinds of fringe issues 
Kent Hance relies upon, he stands a good chance against either 
an old, blustery rival or a new adversary without a broad 
base of support. G.R. 
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Crossover Dreams ~ 


after Reagan's landslide the party's announced efforts to 

field strong candidates against Attorney General Jim 
Mattox, Agriculture Commissioner Jim Hightower, and other 
targeted Democrats have fallen short of the mark (not to 
mention the party's failure to prevent Republicans from filing 
against Lieutenant Governor Bill Hobby and House Speaker 
Gib Lewis, thereby bringing them more directly into the 
partisan fray)? 


I IT A failure of Republican talent or faith that so soon 


There are, of course, races of interest in the Republican 
primary, and so it should be hereby declared the culmination 
of Dave Shapiro's quarter century of work, urging progressive 
Democrats to help build a Republican party in the state to 
thereby secure a true Democratic primary. Of course, a more 
progressive Democratic gubernatorial candidate might have 
completed the picture more fittingly, but why quibble? For 
those of you who spent decades watching your Republican 
neighbors walk into Democratic voting booths at primary 
season to vote for Waggoner Carr, this may be the time for 
revenge. 


ie 


primary, we want to endorse our perennial favorite 

Republican politician, John Thomas Henderson, 
for Railroad Commissioner. Henderson has in recent 
elections waged a lonely fight against special-interest, 
particularly petroleum-interest, influence on the Railroad 
Commission. He has financed his past and current 
campaigns out of his own pocket, driving around the state 
to carry his message. 

Henderson's chief opponents are Milton Fox — who as 
a Republican representative from Katy lived at the back 
microphone of the Texas House, doing his part to forestall 
or defeat most of the just, humane, or equitable bills that 
found their way into that body — and Ed Emmett of 
Kingwood, a proponent of oil interests everywhere. 
Recently Emmett ran into a little controversy regarding 
a possible conflict of interest. According to a Houston Post 
story of February 27, not only is Emmett an elected state 
representative, but he is also president of the Grand 
Parkway Association, a public transportation corporation 
planning a highway megaloop around Houston. In addition 
Emmett is the paid executive director of the North Houston 
Association, a pro-development group with members who 
own land in the path of the proposed parkway. At the very 
least, it can be said that the precise line John Henderson 
draws between special interest and public interest is 
sometimes smudged in the work of Ed Emmett. 

In his campaign, Henderson blames the white oil debacle 
in the Panhandle on the fact that the railroad commissioners 
took campaign contributions from the gas drillers and gave 
the gas drillers the go-ahead that led to this mess. He also 
said the Railroad Commission should have taken swift and 
strong action to protect the water supply when considering 
the request by the All American pipeline to cross the 
Edwards aquifer. Instead, the commissioners gave the 


F: THOSE of our readers voting in the Republican 


Statewide 


There are some important races in the Democratic 

primary with significant votes to be cast. The first 
is in the race for the Democratic nomination for Railroad 
Commissioner. In this race, we endorse John Pouland. 
Pouland’s chief opponent is state Sen. John Sharp. The main 
difference here is Sharp's willingness to accept campaign 
contributions, and large ones, from those he would be 
regulating on the commission. For an agency long regarded 
as being in the pocket of the petroleum industry, it is crucial 
that commissioners not be directly beholden to the petroleum 
industry, truckers, and utilities. John Pouland has refused 
contributions from these industries; John Sharp has not. It's 
a matter of the old way of doing business in Sharp versus 
a new way in Pouland. Particularly in these days of a petroleum 
economy crisis, the old ways may not serve the best interests 
of Texas. Pouland has proposed important measures, such 
as regulating gas pipelines as common carriers. But his main 
asset is that he represents a break with the railroad 
commission's recent past, in which it has served as the 
handmaiden of those it is supposed to regulate. Pouland sees 


B: WE DON’T really recommend such a strategy. 


An Independent Man————‘® 


pipeline company permission to install the pipeline. In a 
meeting with the Railroad Commission, a lawyer for the 
pipeline told the commissioners that they could be assured 
that the pipeline would be safe for at least 40 years. “‘What's 
40 years in the lifetime of a city?"’ Henderson asked the 
Observer. “Texas has been blessed with great natural 
resources, and the men who administer them should under 
no condition accept funds from the people they are going 
to regulate.” 

Henderson is also concerned about employment discrimi- 
nation at the Railroad Commission. The commission 
discriminates more than any other state agency, he said. 
According to Henderson, at the top state salary category 
of $33,000 there are six Hispanic males at the commission, 
no Hispanic females, one black male, no black females, 
11 white females, and 118 white males. “This is 
discrimination in the worst sense. Most families with 
teenage children require two checks to exist. Yet women 
with the same experience for the same work are 
discriminated against at the Railroad Commission. And I 
oppose that.” 

Until Henderson came very close to knocking: off 
incumbent Mack Wallace in the 1984 election, the 
Republican party paid little attention to the commission 
races. Then the party machine decided to bring in some 
candidates more to its liking who might be able to take 
advantage of Henderson's pioneering. But Henderson will 
not back down. “If you've got 10 acres or 10,000 acres,” 
he said, “or you're president of Gulf Oil, you'll get the 
same treatment from me at the Railroad Commission. I've 
not taken a cent from anyone and I will not take a cent 
from anyone. I'll either win as an independent man or I 
won't, that’s all.” 

Would that there were more 
Henderson. 


like John Thomas 





the role of the commission to be that of a servant for the 
State’s citizenry as its Populist creators originally intended. 
His ability to deny Sharp labor, black, and brown endorsements 
may portend surprising success in an uphill battle. 

In the races for the state Supreme Court, we endorse state 
Sen. Oscar Mauzy of Dallas for Place | and incumbent Justice 
Robert Campbell for Place 2. Mauzy fought many brave 
and lonely battles for the poor, minorities, and consumers 
in the senate. He was often the only thing that stood between 
the legislature and the preservation of our civil liberties. In 
the race for Place 4, we are less than enthusiastic in our support 
of incumbent Raul Gonzalez, whose religious beliefs seem 
to get in the way of his court opinions. The thought of former 
Rep. Jay Gibson on the bench, however, is daunting. For 
Place 1 on the Court of Criminal Appeals, we endorse Rusty 
Duncan, whose chief opponent, Preston Dial, campaigns by 
passing out bars of Dial soap. 

While we're at it, we urge readers to vote for Ag 
Commissioner Jim Hightower, whose Democratic opponent, 


HEN JOHN SHARP, D-Victoria, announced last 


Sharp’s Give-Away 
fall that he was running for a seat on the Texas 


V y Railroad Commission, he told a reporter for the 


Austin American-Statesman that his only petroleum-related 
interest is a single investment in an oil well that “is now 
losing me $114 a month, and I'm trying to give it away.” 

Sharp apparently felt the same way about state-owned 
oil and gas underlying state highways. In 1981, he slipped 
an amendment through the legislature that, in effect, gave 
away up to $50 million each year that could have been 
collected on state-owned oil and gas under many Texas 
highways. 

The vehicle he used, Senate Bill 894, was a bill obviously 
destined for the “‘non-controversial” calendar when it was 
introduced in the 1981 Texas legislature. As written, the 
bill simply repeated what had already been done for the 
University of Texas — it exempted Texas A&M University 
from certain laws governing the leasing of mineral rights 
under public lands. 

But, as is often the case, something funny happened to 
SB 894 on its way to becoming a law. 

Three days before the session ended, then-Rep. Sharp 
offered an amendment that gutted the bill, striking all its 
text except the enacting clause. In its place, Sharp 
substituted the text from another bill he had not been able 
to coax past the committee level. Sharp’s new version of 
the bill, bearing hasty, handwritten revisions held on with 
adhesive tape, passed the House that same day. It passed 
the Senate on the last day of the session. 

What Sharp's amendment did was single out and abolish 
the authority of the Texas Department of Highways and 
Public Transportation to lease oil and gas rights it owns 
under 211,000 acres of highway rights-of-way. With 
approximately 26,000 acres in proven oil and gas fields, 
that translated into a potential loss of $25 million to $50 
million per year for the state, according to highway 
department estimates. (Those estimates were based on the 
1981 oil price of $37 per barrel, said Lee Reese, who 


es 


Noel Cowling, is the only Lyndon LaRouchite seeking 
statewide office, and for Lt. Gov. Bill Hobby and Gov. Mark 
White, who face minimal Democratic opposition by inferior 
choices. 


Congressional 


ITH RONALD REAGAN'S re-election, the number 
of Republicans in the 27-member Texas Congres- 
sional delegation went from six to ten. Democrats 

had hoped at least a few of the first-term Republicans 
would be vulnerable in 1986, but the Party was not able to 
recruit an impressive field of challengers. Nevertheless, five 
of the six first-termers have races on their hands (the sixth, 
Tom DeLay, R-Stafford, is opposed by a LaRouchite 
candidate) and, in addition, the Democrats will make a run 
for Tom Loeffler’s seat. Four of these races will see a primary 
fight between Democrats. Many Democratic incumbents are 


is in charge of preparing fiscal notes for the highway 
department. A barrel of West Texas crude now fetches 
about $10.) 

The ban pleased oil producers, who had complained about 
the highway department's year-old leasing program. They 
argued that the agency would own few mineral rights if 
land owners hadn't mistakenly donated land deeds, rather 
than only rights-of-way, more than 40 years ago. They 
also complained that open bidding for highway mineral 
tracts encouraged speculators to invade established oil and 
gas fields. 

Despite the lobbyists’ support of Sharp's ban, it soon 
ran into legal and political challenges. Rep. Bill Hollowell, 
D-Grand Saline, tried twice to get the ban repealed during 
the 1981 summer special session. Then the General Land 
Office requested an opinion from the attorney general's 
office, arguing that the law made unconstitutional gifts of 
state property. 

Spurred by these challenges, Sen. Sharp and Rep. Tom 
Craddick, chairman of the House Natural Resources 
Committee, introduced a compromise measure during the 
1985 legislative session. But the highway department also 
challenged HB 918, arguing that it, too, was unconstitu- 
tional. The request for an attorney general's opinion was 
dropped last year along with the land office's request, 
unanswered, due to an apparent oversight by the attorney 
general's office and the highway department. 

In the meantime, the highway department's leasing 
authority was partially restored when HB 918 passed in 
May 1985. 

Rep. Hollowell is bitter about the issue. ‘It makes distinct 
gifts to oil companies,” he said of Craddick’s compromise 
bill, adding that he believes oil lobbyists only supported 
it because they were afraid Sharp's ban would be ruled 
unconstitutional. As for Sharp’s “clandestine amendment,” 
as he labeled it, he likened the 1981 ban to a state relief 
program for the rich. 

“Now we hear a lot about aid to families with dependent 
children. That [Sharp's] bill was aid to families who owned 
oil stock.” Russell Grantham 


Russell Grantham is an Austin freelance writer. 
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plagued with primary challenges by LaRouche candidates; the 
only significant primary race for a Democratic seat is between 
Austin Rep. Jake Pickle and Democratic challenger Nina Butts. 

Two Democrats are running for the chance to face Larry 
Combest, R-Lubbock, in the West Texas 19th District. Given 
the dissatisfaction in rural areas with the Reagan 
administration's farm bill, it would seem that Combest would 
be vulnerable. Combest, a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee and a former staffer of Sen. John Tower, voted 
in favor of Reagan’s farm bill. Combest’s district also includes 
the oil town of Odessa, and unhappiness with the Republican 
response to the oil crisis may also work against him. The 
district had always been Democratic until Combest won it 
in 1984 after Kent Hance of Lubbock left the seat to run 
for the Senate. 

But neither Democratic challenger, Mary Nell Mathis, a 
Lubbock CPA, nor Gerald McCathern, a farmer from 
Hereford, is expected to come close to matching the money 
Combest will be able to put into the race. McCathern has 
been a farmer in the district for 35 years. He ran unsuccessfully 
in the Democratic primary for the state senate in 1980 against 
Bill Sarpalius. McCathern says people in the district realize 
that when the agricultural and oil economy suffers, the entire 
district suffers. He says Combest has voted against higher 
prices for agricultural producers eight separate times. “His 
answer to low prices is lower prices,” he says. 

McCathern describes himself as a conservative Democrat 
because of his support for “*Right-to-Life” and his view that 
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the government should not spend more than it takes in. “I 
would probably be more inclined to influence the government 
to pay as you go,” he says. McCathern takes a populist stance 
on corporate farm issues, but tends to view migrant worker 
issues from the perspective of the farm owner. He has 
expressed doubts about the role of farmworkers’ advocacy 
groups such as Texas Rural Legal Aid. While he recognizes 
the need for programs for those who cannot afford to pay 
legal expenses, he says TRLA is a “‘quasi-governmental agency 
not answerable to any head up here."’ “Because of this, in 
certain incidents they have run roughshod over local entities, 
local people, in trying to insure legal representation for their 
clients." He suggests that many cases could be settled out 
of the courtroom “without causing dissension not only between 
classes but between the races."* 

The better Democratic candidate in this race is Mary Nell 
Mathis. She is also campaigning hard on the farm issue, calling 
for mandatory controls in planting and price supports on 
farmers’ costs of production. “The farm bill was obviously 
written by those who think in terms of volume” such as the 
large exporting corporations, she says. But the average farmers 
need supply control, not production increases. 


Mathis criticizes Combest for trying to defund Texas Rural 
Legal Aid, a position which she says she has “taken a lot 
of heat on.’ “There’s warfare practically up here,” she says. 
“There is a lot of ‘them’ and ‘us’ in Hereford. I want to 
be a peacemaker. I want to bring both sides together.” She 
says she has asked TRLA to certify their Hereford and 
Plainview offices to help farmers as well as farmworkers. 
“Farmers are in dire straits up here,” she says, and need 
legal aid especially in bankruptcy cases. 

Mathis is the more articulate candidate and has won 
endorsements from the AFL-CIO and the West Texas 
Democrats after debates with McCathern. She has some 
Washington experience, having been on the national board 
of Common Cause. And she offers the only real chance to 
put a’ Democratic woman from Texas in Congress for the 
first time since Barbara Jordan left the House in 1978. 

A similar race is the race against Republican Beau Bolter 
in the Panhandle District 13. Bolter would appear to be 
vulnerable on farm issues (like Combest, he supported 
Reagan's farm program), but he probably breathed easier when 
the conservative Democrat and former Congressman Jack 
Hightower decided not to try to regain the seat. 

Two Democrats will be on the primary ballot in Boulter’s 
district: Don Stribling of Amarillo and Doug Seal, a farmer 
and rancher from Wellington, a town halfway between 
Amarillo and Wichita Falls. Doug Seal is the serious contender 
here. 


Seal says Boulter has a “disastrous voting record on 
agriculture. I think he prays to Herbert Hoover and David 
Stockman before he votes on the floor,’ he says. But Boulter 
also spent more — $306,302 — than any other Texas 
Congressman last year. Once again, the Democratic challenger 
will be vastly outspent. Seal, who says the incumbent 
Republican is “bought and paid for like a bar of soap,” will 
especially feel the toll of campaign expenses in this, the second- 
largest Congressional district in Texas. Nevertheless, he claims 
to have “key people” in 36 of the district's 37 counties. Seal 
is a member of the state Democratic Executive Committee 
and is the best choice in this race. 

Another Congressional race of interest to Democrats is in 
the North Texas 26th District race against the far right 
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ideologue Richard Armey of Denton. Here again, a Democrat 
with high name recognition and the man Armey beat, Tom 
Vandergriff, decided not to make the race. The two Democrats 
in the primary are David Smith, a political amateur from Allen, 
and George Richardson, a former state legislator and former 
mayor of Keller, the town north of Fort Worth where he 
still resides. 

Richardson says Armey is a “right-wing fanatic’ who 
gained his seat on Reagan's coattails and does not truly 
represent the district. “We differ on nearly everything,” he 
says, especially faulting Armey’s solutions to the oil crisis: 
to abandon conservation measures, repeal the 55-mile-per-hour 
speed limit, and drop auto emission restriction. “He's a really 
strange duck,”’ says Richardson. 

Richardson says he has been in touch with top Democratic 
officials, but “they want us to show them we've got a good 
chance to beat Armey” before they sink much money into 
the race. The race, in any event, could turn out to be one 
of the more bizarre in the state, as Armey tries to distinguish 
his positions from those of one of his Republican primary 
challengers, Clyde Riddle, Jr., a follower of Lyndon 
LaRouche. Armey has another Republican challenger in the 
person of Bill Friday of Denton. Our preference is the 
Democrat George Richardson. 

The hottest primary action in the state may well be in the 
sprawling 21st District, which runs from the north side of 
San Antonio to Big Bend. Four Democrats and six Republicans 
are running for Tom Loeffler’s House seat. 


The two Democrats to take seriously are former state Sen. 
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Pete Snelson of Midland and David Hunsicker, a San Antonio 
businessman. (The LaRouche candidate to avoid is Terry 
Lowry.) The conventional wisdom and big money in this 
primary says that only Snelson has a chance in such a 
conservative district. But the better candidate is David 
Hunsicker; he is a retired Lt. Colonel from the Air Force, 
47 years old, and a realtor in northwest San Antonio. 
Hunsicker’s experience in the military has led him to be critical 
of the nuclear arms race and of such interventionist policies 
as U.S. aid to the Nicaraguan contras, according to his 
campaign coordinator Joan Hutcheson, a liberal Democratic 
activist in San Antonio. One of Hunsicker's priorities in 
Congress would be to work through the committees for military 
reform (he served out his time with the Air Force as a staff 


David Hunsicker, a retired Lt. Colonel 
from San Antonio, has taken a stand 
against the arms race. 


officer at the Pentagon), Hutcheson says. Hunsicker is 
campaigning more energetically than Snelson, especially on 
the proposal for an oil import tax. He also takes a strongly 
pro-choice stance, according to Hutcheson, and has some labor 
backing. The union organizers who back Hunsicker are cool 
to Snelson because when he was in the state Senate his labor 
record was ‘‘awful,’’ Hutcheson says. She describes 
Hunsicker’s overall views as moderate-to-liberal. 


In addition to Combest, Boulter and Armey, two other first- 
term Republicans will be challenged by Democrats. Rep. Mac 
Sweeney of Wharton will be challenged by Greg Laughlin, 
a West Columbia lawyer who has no primary opponent. Rep. 
Joe Barton, the Republican from Ennis, might be vulnerable 
to Pete Geren, a Fort Worth lawyer. Geren is opposed in 
the primary by a LaRouche follower Leonard Rinaldo of 
Corsicana. LaRouche candidates are unopposed for the 
Democratic nominations against Republicans Tom DeLay of 
Stafford and Bill Archer of Houston. To run against Rep. 
Jack Fields, R-Humble, Democrats should choose Blaine Mann 
of Spring over the LaRouche operative Harley Schlanger of 
Houston. Also opposed by LaRouchites are incumbent 
Democrats John Bryant of Dallas, Martin Frost of Dallas, 
Jim Wright of Fort Worth, Mickey Leland of Houston, Mike 
Andrews of Houston, and Solomon Ortiz of Corpus Christi. 

We're in Nina Butts’s corner in her longshot bid to replace 
Jake Pickle as the Representative from the Central Texas 10th 
Congressional District. Butts is a longtime Austin peace activist 
(who has written for the Observer, by the way) and is 
challenging Pickle’s shaky voting record, especially on peace 
and justice issues. Indeed, Pickle is no longer to be relied 
upon on some of the most important issues of the day: the 
nuclear arms race, military spending, and U.S. interventionist 
schemes in Central America. He has voted for the MX missile; 
he waffles on the question of aid to the contras in Nicaragua; 
last fall he even cast an inexplicable and inexcusable vote 
against a bill that would have required companies to give 90 
days notice before picking up and leaving workers without 
jobs. Pickle has served many years as a New Deal Democrat, 
but a vote for Nina Butts would be a signal to Pickle that 
this is his last waltz. 
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Texas Senate 


to replace longtime Democratic incumbents. The 

easiest endorsement we have to make is for state Rep. 
Jesse Oliver, running for the senate seat vacated by Oscar 
Mauzy. If the word “‘politician” can still connote anything 
good, Jesse Oliver is a good politician. He is principled, a 
hard worker, smart, and sweated blood to help bring the 
diverse elements of the legislature together to pass the indigent 
health care legislation during the last session. Oliver should 
be Lieutenant Governor some day, so it’s important to start 
him on his way with a state senate seat. 

The problem is that he faces Eddie Bernice Johnson, who 
did some good work in the legislature in the *70s and some 
less good work in Dallas politics later, and Dr. Jesse Jones, 
who ran against Mauzy last time as head of an outdated political 
machine, the Progressive Voters League (PVL). What began 
years ago as an important means of organizing black voters 
has become little more than a shakedown operation for the 
projects of PVL leaders. A number of Democratic campaign 
workers, all of whom asked not to be identified, told the 
Observer that, while the PVL has always asked for endorsed 
candidates to fund the campaign material it distributes in black 
Dallas neighborhoods, it is impossible to tell how much money 
actually goes toward the printing of those materials. One source 
said that several statewide Democratic candidates in 1982 
ee ee EO 


Ties ARE some heated Democratic senate primaries 
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Jesse Oliver during indigent healthcare fight. 
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agreed among themselves not to pay PVL, but some of these 
got cold feet and ended up throwing in money for PVL 
pushcards, door-to-door workers, and candidate pamphlets. 

It is said the PVL leader John Wiley Price, a Dallas county 
commissioner, has designs on a Congressional seat from a 
Dallas district redrawn so as to provide a black Congress 
seat and two likely Republican seats where there are now 
two progressive Democrats. Jesse Jones is running, it is said, 
so as to be in the state senate when the new Congressional 
districts are drawn, thereby aiding PVL ally Price. 


——— ee 
Jesse Oliver is a good bet to uphold Oscar 
Mauzy’s progressive tradition as state 
senator from Dallas. Tommy Adkisson is the 
best candidate to occupy the long-dormant 


San Antonio seat. 
a ert cell 


There is some question as to whether in the days of television 
the PVL pushcards will have much effect. Mauzy’s district 
is 16 percent Hispanic, 50 percent black, and 34 percent Anglo 
(mostly in Grand Prairie, which is having a tight Democratic 
state representative race), so the old alliances of the PVL 
do not ensure a Jesse Jones victory. There will, no doubt, 
be a runoff for the seat. The interests of the PVL do not 
exactly coincide with the best interests of the citizens of the 
district. Those interests would be better served by Jesse Oliver. 

In Bexar County's District 19 race, we endorse Tommy 
Adkisson for Glenn Kothmann’s old senate seat. State Rep. 
Adkisson and his chief opponent, state Rep. Frank Tejeda, 
were political allies from San Antonio's south side until 
Kothmann startled all those people who thought he'd been 
dead for years by announcing that he was not seeking re- 
election. Adkisson, who lost to Kothmann by a handful of 
votes in 1982, is far more accessible on public interest issues 
than Tejeda and more sympathetic on farmworker and labor 
issues. The chief rap on Tejeda is that he has made public 
interest advocates beg and plead for his support on major 
issues and that he supported Kent Hance in the Democratic 
runoff for U.S. Senate against Lloyd Doggett. Said one public 
interest lobbyist, Tejeda is not someone you want to see getting 
a lot more power. 


In the race to replace Sen. John Traeger in District 21, 
stretching from Laredo to Seguin and biting off some of Bexar 
County, state Rep. Billy Hall seems to offer a continuation 
of the policies, if not the wit, of Traeger, which means 
conservative Democratic politics with a few humane gestures, 
such as indigent health care, thrown in for a district that 
includes major areas of poverty and unemployment. His chief 
opponent, Judith Zaffirini of Laredo, is influential in the state 
Democratic party and has been identified with a few 
Progressive causes. But even her supporters say that her 
positions on key issues are largely functions of her ambitions. 
She’s the Mark White of South Texas, said one. No 
endorsement here. 

In District 27, state Sen. Hector Uribe of Brownsville gets 
our endorsement. He is opposed by a former coach in the 
employ of McAllen Mayor Othal Brand. Need we say more? 





Texas House 


N DISTRICT 3 (Northeast Texas), three Democrats are 
I running to replace the sensible Greenville legislator Smith 

Gilley, who is stepping down. We prefer Bob Aiken of 
Commerce, who has labor's endorsement, but it’s hard to 
imagine that anyone will adequately fill the shoes of Gilley, 
who had a stellar voting record in the House. 

In District 12 (East Texas), Rep. Tom Waldrop, the big 
money incumbent from Corsicana faces a challenge from Lauri 
Anderson, a junior high school teacher from Groesbeck. 
Anderson is campaigning against Waldrop’s ties to utility 
lobbyists and his “politics as usual’* approach to government. 
She has the endorsement of the Texas Women's Political 
Caucus, the Sierra Club, the Waco Central Labor Council, 
and the Texas State Employees Union. Waldrop got the 
endorsement of the Texas State Teacher’s Association, but 
Anderson says she'll get the rank-and-file teachers’ vote. This 
race offers a good chance for progressives to gain in the House, 
but it won't be easy to unseat Waldrop. “He's gonna outspend 


Progressives have a chance to unseat 
Corsicana Rep. Tom Waldrop and Harlingen 
Rep. Don Lee. Four Democrats are running 
against La Grange Rep. Robert Saunders. 


us ten-to-one,”’ says Anderson, “My gosh, he'll probably 
spend a quarter of a million dollars.” 

In District 20 (Southeast Texas), we support W.L. Pate, 
Jr., of Beaumont in his bid to unseat Rep. Jerry Clark, an 
old boy Democrat from Buna, who has a fetid record on 
environmental issues in the House. Pate ran against U.S. Rep. 
Jack Brooks in 1980, which probably wasn’t a good idea, 
but he would be better in the House than Clark. 


cs 


are facing tough opposition because of their support of HB 
72, which brought over 200 million school dollars into the 
region. Some of this opposition is being fostered by several 
teachers’ groups that have sprung up overnight. We whole- 
heartedly endorse Reps. Rene Oliveira, Alex Moreno, and 
Tony Garcia in Districts 39, 40, and 42, respectively. Also 
in the Valley, we endorse Larry Warner, who is running 
against incumbent Don Lee of District 38 in Harlingen. 

In District 83 (Lubbock), former Rep. Froy Salinas is 
running in the primary against Charlie Dunn for the chance 
to bump off the Republican Ron Givens, which would be 
a good thing. Givens was not impressive in his first term 
last session; Salinas is a more solid legislator. 

In the 103rd District in Dallas, the progressive Democrat 
Domingo Garcia faces an uphill battle to unseat Rep. Steve 
Wolens, but Garcia would likely be more attuned to the 
minority concerns of the district (it is about half black and 
Hispanic). Wolens's campaign is well funded and well 
organized — strictly business. Somewhat like his legislative 
philosophy. 

In District 106 (Grand Prairie), two Democrats and a 
Republican filed for outgoing Rep. Carlyle Smith's seat. The 
best candidate is Anne Gresham, a Democrat who served 
three terms on the Grand Prairie city council as well as one 
term as mayor, Gresham fully supports last year’s 
legislative education reforms (HB 72), while her Democratic 
opponent Bill Arnold has said the first thing he wants to do 
in the legislature is to try to dismantle HB 72, according to 
Millie Bruner who is working with the Gresham campaign. 


Opposed incumbents who deserve reelection: Bob Melton, 
D-Gatesville (District 57), Steve Carriker, D-Roby (District 
78), Garfield Thompson, D-Fort Worth (District 95), Al 
Granoff, D-Dallas (District 108), Paul Ragsdale, D-Dallas 
(District 110), and Harold Dutton, D-Houston (District 142). 

G.R., D.D. 


In District 21 (Liberty County and Beaumont area), Mark” 


“Bubba” Stiles is challenged by a young populist, Zeb 
Zbranek. Stiles, from Beaumont, has labor’s backing — maybe 
because sending him to Austin gets the guy out of town once 
in a while so they don’t have to put up with him (Stiles is 
not known as one of the most, uh, let's say, urbane of 
legislators). We would like to see Zeb Zbranek return Stiles 
to the Transit Mix Concrete Co. from whence he came. 

Another chance to clean house appears in District 30 
(Central Texas). Rep. Robert Saunders, the conservative 
Democrat who clumsily tried to gut the pesticide regulation 
bill last session at the behest of the chemical lobby, has drawn 
four Democratic opponents. The best candidate is Dan Buie 
of Elgin. 

In District 31 (Central Texas), voters have the chance to 
replace the know-nothing Rep. Phyllis Robinson with a 
progressive Democrat Kent Black, of the well-known Black's 
Barbeque family. 

Three Democrats are running in the primary for the District 
32 seat being vacated by Ken Armbrister (who is running 
for the state senate to replace John Sharp). The best choice 
appears to be Janey Lack of Victoria, who is the favorite 
of State Treasurer Ann Richards in this race. 


In the Valley, several progressive, hard-working legislators 


Reps. Alex Moreno (I) and Steve Carriker should be returned 
to the House. 
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On the ‘‘Liberal Primary” 


N POLITICS ideas matter. Other things matter too: money, 
I organization, personalities. Being able to come across well 

on television in 30-second “sound bites” matters a lot 
in modern politics. It still helps to be able to work a crowd. 
Sometimes it helps to be good looking, or unusually 
manipulative, or to have a name like Kennedy or Yarborough, 
or a name like ‘*Fairchild” instead of “Pucinski.”” 

But the currency of politics is ideas, whether real or 
counterfeit. The money, the organization, and the personalities 
need a reason for being; even the shallowest of image 
advertising often expresses currently popular ideas about our 
political predicaments. This is a tenet that has not been lost 
on the Republican Party. From the inglorious days of Barry 
Goldwater's 1964 Presidential candidacy, Republicans have 
stuck with a few central themes and seen them through until 
the day when a skilled proponent, a master of the 
TelePrompter, could carry them into the White House and 
set them into policy. Republican Senator Phil Gramm, when 
asked by the New York Times recently to explain how he, 
a first-term Senator, could become a driving force for such 
a major piece of legislation as the Gramm-Rudman balanced 
budget law, put it this way: ‘Ideas have consequences.” 
Republicans truly believe that they have answered the call 
of history with the right ideas at the right time. 


This is why it matters that so many Democrats seem to 
have so many different notions of what exactly the Democratic 
party should stand for. The Republican party has not won 
the reins of government by doubting the power of its own 
ideas. How can a Democratic party that projects anything other 
than vigorous conviction and a significant, clear-cut contrast 
to the Republican agenda expect to enjoy success in its own 
right? 

It will be a while yet before the Democrats achieve. such 
a unity of ideas, especially in Texas. The Democratic primary 
of 1984 showed just how divided the state’s Democrats are, 
in terms of their political thinking. In the race for the U.S. 
Senate seat, precisely half the primary voters (give or take 
a few hundred) preferred a candidate, Lloyd Doggett, who 
had clear sympathies with consumer activists, unionists, and 
minorities, and a belief in the reformist role of government. 
The’ other half preferred Kent Hance, a Congressional 
supporter of Ronald Reagan’s budget priorities, a not-too- 
subtle manipulator of racial tension, and a politician who in 
less than a year after his Democratic near-victory had joined 
the Republican party. 

The slim victory of Lloyd Doggett was a sign that liberals 
could hold their own in the toughest of battles and come out 
with the party's nomination. But when the “liberal primary” 
was seen in the light of the drubbing Democrats got in the 
1984 general election, some disaffected Democrats began to 
charge that more liberal nominations would serve only to 
guarantee more losses to the Republicans. Some Democrats 
even blame the Doggett wing of the Party for what Phil Gramm 
has wrought. (Such as the Observer reader who recently 
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denounced in a letter “the good liberal Democrats” who 
“worked like beavers” to nominate someone that Gramm could 
easily beat. ‘Don't complain about Gramm-Rudman — you 
helped do it with your little newspaper,”’ wrote our 
correspondent.) 

Now, with the 1986 primaries upon us, we have the first 
chance to see if the Mondale/Doggett defeats have shaken 
the Party, if indeed the “lesson” of the Doggett nomination 
is perceived to be that more “‘electable,” i.e., more 
conservative, candidates aré in order. We asked several of 
the leading Democratic strategists recently if there was a 
“Doggett Factor’ operating in this season’s primary. 


NE DEMOCRATIC activist who says he learned a 
O lesson from the Doggett defeat is Russ Tidwell, the 

former state legislator from Travis County, who was 
an active Doggett supporter. Tidwell is now working as a 
consultant for state Senator John Sharp, the Victoria Democrat 
running for a seat on the Railroad Commission. Tidwell says 
he thought even before the primary began that it would be 
important to “‘put someone up who can’t be labeled a liberal. 
And then John Sharp came along and was perfect in that 
regard.”’ Sharp's opponent for the nomination is the Dallas 
attorney John Pouland, who is unabashed in putting himself 
to the left of Sharp politically, which in this case means, among 
other things, running as a candidate not beholden to the 
powerful oil and gas interests regulated by the Railroad 
Commission. 

Tidwell says the value of Sharp's candidacy is that it helps 
to present a balanced, mixed slate to the Democratic voters 
“‘so they don't get the impression all Democrats are Ted 
Kennedy liberals."’ “It’s not a sentiment to get away from 
all progressives,"” he says. “I’m a progressi 
would still support Lloyd Doggett for off 
on the other hand, the Democratic party should have 
encouraged Kent Hance to run for the Railroad Commission 
to keep him in the party. 

Democratic consultant David Butts, who works for the 
Pouland campaign, discounts Tidwell’s “balanced ticket” 
strategy. Butts says the claim that having a conservative on 
a down-ballot race such as the Railroad Commission would 
make a difference for the rest of the ticket is “just hogwash.” 
He says Sharp's proponents have come dangerously close to 
the philosophy that the “‘easiest way to win is to try to echo 
or mimic the Republican: 

In many ways, the debate is the same one that has alwi 
preoccupied the state’s Democratic party, back to the day: 
of Governor Allan Shivers’s endorsement of Dwight Eisen- 
hower for President. Conservative Democrats have always 
seemed to harbor barely hidden affinities for national 
Republicans. Liberals have traditionally been cast as all too 
ready to sacrifice elections in the name of unpopular political 
principles. But as the liberal wing has steadily grown in 
strength the question about whether the two factions can live 
with each other is more pressing. Party officials seem to take 
very seriously the threat by Conservative Democrats to abandon 
the party, and see the various ‘centrist’ movements among 
Democrats (such as the Democratic Leadership Council and 
the Coalition for a Democratic Majority) as a key element 
in retaining their support. Meanwhile, some leaders among 
progressive blacks, unhappy with the treatment of Jesse 
Jackson's 1984 candidacy and the current movement toward 
the white middle-class interests are questioning the usefulness 
of working within the Party. Mickey Leland of Houston, the 
chairman of the Congressional Black recently told 
the Village Voice, “We might have to take a two-by-four 
and hit the jackass across the nose and make it more sensitive 
to our interests by way of’a third party run. And that could 































































happen if the Democratic party gets so conservative and rejects 
its historic role.” 

Obviously the centrists in the Party need the electoral 
strength of the blacks and minorities if they are to win against 
licans, and just as obviously the electoral strength of 
blacks would be diminished by going off on their own effort. 
Thus, the appeal of a mixed slate of conservatives and liberals 
to keep the Democratic party together. Many political 
strategists look to the 1982 primary as a better model for 
the Party than the divisive primary of 1984. The conservative 
Democratic consultant George Shipley, who advised Bob 
Krueger in his run against Doggett and Hance for the U.S. 
Senatorial nomination, says that the party was able to put 
aside differences in 1982 and run a “truly balanced ticket 
— and they won everything!” 

Millie Bruner, a Grand Prairie Democrat who serves on 
the Democratic National Committee, agrees with Shipley that 
the balanced ticket of 1982 was “the very best thing for the 
Democratic party. I’m a liberal Democrat, but I don’t believe 
in what I call the kamikaze liberal,” which she describes as 
he one who would gloriously go down with the ship” before 
making compromises to win an election. “If conservatives 
want to be Democrats, I'll be glad to have them,” she says. 
“I don’t want to run the conservatives off.” 

“I've won and I've lost and winning is better,’ says long- 
time Houston liberal activist Billie Carr. “I still would vote 
for Lloyd Doggett and I'd never vote for Phil Gramm and 
shame on those who did.” But Carr says even after years 
of losing “I’m still not ready to win with just anybody.” 
The candidates’ stands are what matter most. 


TT’ MOST CONSISTENT theme of those who are 























nervous about a supposed leftward drift in the 
Democratic party 





that left and liberal candidates 

n't win — that they are at times political kamikazes. George 
Shipley, the conservative consultant, worries that *‘an element 
of pragmatism” too often gets abandoned in the Democratic 
party. “From the Observer's perspective, the Democratic party 
ought to be a liberal party,”’ he says. Shipley says that is 
a “convenient” argument for liberals, “‘but if you do that 
you are essentially arguing that poli is an educational 
process and not one of pragmatic change. 

But in the 1982 general election it was not the conservative 
Democrats who led the ticket in defeating the Republicans, 
it was Ann Richards for State Treasurer and Jim Hightower 
for Agriculture Commissioner. Richards got 52,000 more 
votes than conservative Democrat Bill Hobby, the incumbent 
Lt. Governor. Richards and Hightower, as well as Jim Mattox 
for Attorney General and Garry Mauro for Land Commis- 
sioner, far outdistanced the not-so-liberal Democratic candidate 
for Governor, Mark White. It’s relevant, too, that Lloyd 
Doggett, in his 1984 race for the Senate, was not the weak 
candidate that some would have us believe. While Walter 
Mondale got only 36 percent of the vote for President in Texas, 
Doggett ran stronger, at 41 percent. It stretches the imagination 
to argue that Hance or Krueger could have done much better 
than Doggett did against Gramm; any candidate would have 
gotten steamrolled by the Republican ticket led by Reagan. 

It’s also true that not all races break down on simple liberal- 
conservative lines in Texas. Gerald McCathern, for example, 
is one of two Democrats running for the nomination to face 
Rep. Larry Combest in the West Texas Congressional District 
19. McCathern has been a farmer in Deaf Smith County for 
35 years. He instantly recoils at the term “liberal” identifying 
it with “free abortion” and excessive government spending. 
But on questions of economics and corporate power he takes 
populist stands, charging that the five major grain companies 
control 80 percent of the agricultural production, and attacking 
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the “tremendous power of the international traders to push 
farm prices downward.” “I'm known to be a person, for 
30 years I guess, who has been fighting this type of structure,”* 
he says. In the same vein, consultant David Butts tells of 
an East Texas state legislator who once told him, “I’m a 
mix of Jerry Falwell and Jim Hightower." Social conservativ- 
ism is often seen as perfectly compatible with economic 
populism. 

But the struggle in the Democratic party still amounts to 
a split between those who want to move closer to the 
Republicans and whose who want to offer a more clearly 
defined alternative. The question is, where does the hope for 
the Party’s future lie? Our answer: It is not with the ‘*me- 
too Democrats” who want to follow Reagan's parade. Too 
often, they operate out of the political assumptions set by 
the Republicans. What Democrats need to do is to redefine 
the debate with their own ideas: 

Where the Republicans have formed the anti-tax consensus, 
Democrats should point out that corporations have gotten off 
easy under Reagan. They should come out for a fairer tax 
system while making efforts to develop new revenue. 

Where the Republicans have formed the anti-government 
consensus, Democrats should reassert the proper role of 
government as a legitimate intervenor in the interests of 
average working people and the middle class, as well as a 
benefactor of last resort for the unemployed and the homeless 
and the hungry. Keeping the government involved in public 
life and out of private life (steering away from “regulating 
morality”) is a program that can be popular in Texas. 

Where Republicans have popularized the idea that welfare 
programs damage the initiative of poor people, Democrats 
must point out that many programs, such as AFDC and food 
stamps, have worked well to pull people through temporary 
hard times. But at the same time they should go further and 
recognize that welfare programs, as they have developed, have 
done little to promote true economic justice in this country. 
Democrats will have to make a stand for the economic and 
political empowerment of working people before they can 
expect to generate any enthusiasm in those now disaffected 
sectors. 

Those Democrats who feel the magnetic pull of the 
Republican party have become the shaky wing of the Party. 
It is doubtful that even the Republicans believe the central 
myth that they have created: that they stand for a less direct 
governmental role in the economy and in citizens’ lives. 
Perhaps no Republican idea will have as direct an effect as 
Gramm-Rudman. The progressive Democrats in this state — 
Richards, Mattox. Mauro, and Hightower — believe in an 
activist government that acts on the behalf of a bolder view 
of the common good. “Liberal primary” or not, let there 
be many more candidates like them. D.D. 


Extremism by Any 
Other Name... 


RECENT front-page story in our national newspaper 
of record provides shocking testimony to how far right 


this country has moved and gives some evidence for 


journalistic complicity in that lurch. The April 4 New York 


Times purported to provide the usual “objective,” in-depth 
coverage of the Lyndon LaRouche phenomenon. Instead of 
unearthing any new information on LaRouche, however, what 
the article by Robin Toner reveals is the current political 
posture of the publisher of “all the news that’s fit... .” 
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Nowhere is this better shown than in the article’s discussion 
of which LaRouchian positions are mainstream and which are 
from the lunatic fringe. To wit: 

“At first glance, the issues emphasized by Mr. LaRouche’s 
political group, such as supporting the idea of a space-based 
defense against missile attacks, seem a normal part of the 
political debate. 

“In recent speeches and articles, Mr. LaRouche urges a 
return to traditional moral values, warns of a Soviet military 
buildup, assails drug trafficking and expresses a deep 
confidence in the progress of science and technology. His 
political group has placed a particular focus on the outbreak 
of AIDS, urging a program of mandatory mass testing and 
the quarantining of those who suffer from the acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome.” 1 

It is a mark of our rightward turn that the space-based 
defense has become mainstream. LaRouchites were hawking 
star wars in airports long before Reaganites took it to heart 
as a means of escalating the arms race and military 
appropriations. In those days it was just part of the picture 
painted of the LaRouchian brand of lunacy. Now it is central 
to our foreign and military policy. 

That's not necessarily the fault of The New York Times. 
What the Times is culpable for, however, is calling the 
mandatory mass testing for AIDS and quarantining of all AIDS 
sufferers ‘a normal part of political debate’ and for saying 
the LaRouchites are attacking drug trafficking without talking 
about the ““Nuremburg-type™ trials the LaRouchites propose 
in order to deal with drug trafficking. Whatever else that might 
mean to a LaRouchian mind, it has to mean a repressive state 
apparatus which violates all conceptions of civil liberties. To 
this reporter, if not to the Times, that seems fairly extreme. 

But even more interesting than what the Times chooses to 
call mainstream is what it presents as evidence of LaRouche’s 
extremism. “In an article in the Feb. 28 issue of Executive 
Intelligence Review, a publication affiliated with his move- 
ment,”” reports the Times, “Mr. LaRouche described Mr, 
Marcos as ‘a leader committed to gaining for the Philippines 
the same kinds of benefits which our forefathers described 
in the Declaration of Independence.* ** While the Times prints 
this as evidence of extremism, there is no glimmer of 
recognition in the report that the President of our United States 
at about the same time was saying almost the same thing about 
Marcos (not to mention the contras). And wasn't it the Vice 
President of this country who called Marcos a great defender 
of freedom and democracy? You'd never catch the New York 
Times calling those extremist statements. What was perfectly 
respectable, in the eyes of the Times, to say about Marcos 
prior to his downfall — if said by the right parties — becomes 
uncivilized when spoken by the wrong party at the wrong 
time. The Times labels some purveyors of this position kooks 
and some statesmen. 

And that’s the real danger of LaRouchian extremism — 
not that LaRouchites will be elected to major offices around 
the country (they won’t) but that the. issues they champion 
will be made palatable (as the New York Times seems to be 
trying to do), will enter the political mainstream, and will 
be adopted by parties in power. 


UT WHILE we're looking at the press, the San Antonio 
Express-News must be congratulated on running a 
series of no-holds-barred articles on its Op-Ed page 

by Maury Maverick, Jr., discussing his recent trip to Cuba. 
The series, which ran from March 30 through April 6, 
provided the kind of thorough examination of Cuba that is 
rarely seen in the American media. 








Buy Houston 


An enlightening piece The Warfare 
State (TO, 3/7/86) was, on the growing 
dependency of Texas on the defense 
industry. I note with interest that one 
Texas city has managed to avoid this 
dependency. Quite by accident, Houston 
has no major military installations and 
benefits little from defense research or 
weapons manufacturing. In fact, Hous- 
ton, because of the relative lack of 
defense investment within its metropoli- 
tan area, subsidizes cities such as Dallas 
and Fort Worth by providing the tax 
dollars that fund contracts with weapons 
manufacturers in the Metroplex. 

If I were an unemployed oil worker 
in Houston, I'd want to know why my 
three Republican congressmen were 
voting to send my tax money to places 
like California and Massachusetts to buy 
weapons and not returning it to Houston 
to help families in need. 

Geoff Baskir 
Arlington 


TSTA Defended 


I was astounded to see the Observer 
join our redneck politicians in the recent 
round of teacher-bashing (Geoffrey 
Rips, ‘Reading the Writing,’ March 
21). The emotionalism of Rips’ epithets 
sounded suspiciously like the spleen left 
over from some ‘D’ he got in the third 
grade (“‘noodleheads of the teachers 
associations,’’ ‘‘Rasputins of the teaching 
world,’’ etc.). 

Though his hostility was clear, his 
perceptions in this matter were not. By 
lumping together the purported offenses 
of TFT, TSTA, and some of the ad hoc 
anti-White teacher groups he muddied 
these murky waters even further. The 
Texas Federation of Teachers, by 
inexplicably cozying up to the power 
structure this past year has, admittedly, 
forfeited its claim as a representative of 
teacher rights. And the ad hoc anti- 
White forces are, I suspect, simply 
Trojan horses for Republican candidates 
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or ultra-right Democrats. But TSTA, by 
withholding its formal endorsement 
from White rather than repudiating him 
outright, is behaving in a_ rational 
manner, White pushed the school reform 
bill only because it was a political debt, 
not because he has any genuine empathy 
for teachers, and his incompetent deal- 
ings with the legislature almost brought 
the whole project to nought. The badly- 
flawed bill that finally was produced has 
given teachers more new problems than 
it has resolved old ones. Since they’ 
apparently have no friends but them- 
selves, teachers, through their profes- 
sional organizations, are left with the 
task of trying to straighten the whole 
mess out. 

I can agree with Rips that Hance, 
Clements, or Loeffler would be even 
worse than White, but I can find little 
else of value in his appraisal. If he plans 
to write more on public schools — and 
the Observer has been remiss in this area 
— I hope he will do his homework next 
time. Perhaps he might even talk to an 
actual teacher or two. 

Since the collapse of the Democratic 
Party as a progressive force, the Na- 
tional Education Association and its state 
affiliates like TSTA has been the largest 
and most effective group on the Ameri- 
can Left. While not immune to criticism, 
they do deserve a friendlier forum in 
the Observer. 

Patrick D, McLaughlin 
Copperas Cove 


Inaccuracies corrected: TFT and TSTA 
were specifically not lumped together. 
TFT has acted honorably. I did make 
a few C’s in penmanship. G.R. 


Burning the Thicket 


During the last week of March 1986, 
a part of the Big Thicket National 
Preserve was burned. In my judgment, 
the Big Sandy Unit of the Big Thicket 
National Preserve is not for burning at 
the hands of the National Park Service. 
Those entrusted as the official custodi- 
ans and preservers of the Big Sandy Unit 
of the Big Thicket National Preserve 
have chosen to intervene, apparently to 
act for the potential advantage of certain 
plants and animals to the detriment of 
others. In short, they have set fire to 
the plants in an area said to be almost 
2000 acres to preserve them, leaving 
those heat sensitive species, such as 
amphibians, reptiles and countless inver- 
tebrates, to fend off the flames. 

The NPS can discuss the actions of 
the firestarters in the BSU in the most 


non-inflammatory language. They can 
speak of fire-resistent species, fire- 
induced succession, environmental man- 
agement, and so on, They may even 
refer to lightning setting fire to the 
forest. Yet, I have more confidence in 
acts of God to maintain a biological 
preserve than I do in the NPS playing 
with fire within its boundaries. Preserv- 
ing plants and animals by burning some 
of them is a curious employment for the 
NPS in the BSU of the Preserve. 

Furthermore, I can see no justification 
for burning grass and leaves within some 
of the inside peripheral boundary of the 
O.L. Davis Cemetery near Gin Creek. 
I would not suggest even for a moment 
that this fire, set and guided by experts, 
ranged beyond their control into the 
cemetery. The fire-starters must have a 
singular explanation for burning inside 
the cemetery fence. I would have 
thought that some of my relatives who 
are buried in this little cemetery would 
have enough of the flames without those 
from the NPS. In acting to provide what. 
they judge God and Nature have not, 
the NPS assumes a God-like role. 

I deplore the flagrant disregard for 
life in a biological preserve. How 
peculiar that in the Big Sandy Unit of 
the Big Thicket National Preserve plants 
and animals cannot live out their lives 
without the hazards of the NPS. The Big 
Thicket National Preserve has not 
existed very long, but it appears that the 
torch has been passed to those who will 
fashion its environment to their satisfac- 
tion, And so life goes in an apparent 
biological preserve, 

I trust that tourists, who will be 
driving here, say, from Wyoming to 
view the Big Sandy Unit, will not arrive 
to witness the NPS setting fire. to it. 
Perhaps, they would be reminded that 
the NPS, step by step over the years, 
has destroyed numerous animals in 
Yellowstone in an apparent attempt to 
conserve them; and Yellowstone is only 
a Park — not a Preserve. 

Some years ago, my father and I were 
distressed that personnel of the NPS had 
cut down some pine saplings in the Big 
Sandy Unit. Even then, we thought 
preserving the Preserve by destroying 
it was an inconsiderate endeavor. Now, 
a part of the Big Sandy Unit has been 
burned. In fact, some of it was still 
smoking when I was there on 29 March. 
Perhaps, the Big Thicket National 
Preserve is a biological preserve in name 
only. 

Joseph Patrick Kennedy 
Houston 
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The LaRouche Phenomenon 


By James Ridgeway 





Washington, D.C. 
Te SUCCESS of Lyndon 
LaRouche’s far-right candidates 
for lieutenant governor and sec- 
retary of state in the Illinois Democratic 
primary last week may be derived, in 
part, from the peculiarities of Cook 
County machine politics, but they are 
more significantly a result of aggressive 
political organizing and propaganda. 
Whatever else they. may be, 
LaRouche’s National Democratic Policy 
Committee candidates are not dead-fish 
Democrats: They run on hot issues: 
AIDS tests and quarantines, war on 
drugs, international banking conspiracy, 
higher prices for farmers, reopening 
heavy industry, etc. Last week as Janice 
Hart, a long-time LaRouche ciate, 
was likening herself to Joan of Arc and 
calling for a new Nuremburg Tribunal 
for criminals, Mark Fairchild, the 
candidate for lieutenant governor of 
Illinois, was issuing, by comparison, a 
reasonable and appealing call for use of 
eminent domain to return land to the 
farmers and reopen steel mills. Politi- 
cians in Washington may dismiss this 
as kookiness, but there is ample evi- 
dence that it is precisely this sort of 
politics that sells in the Midwest. 
LaRouche supporters claim they have 
more than 800 candidates running in 
Democratic primaries around the coun- 
try this year — 14 for the Senate, seven 
for governor, 146 for the House of 
Representatives in 27 states, and more 
than 600 for various state offices. In 
1984, LaRouche ran more than 2,000 
candidates nationally, and while they 
never won a statewide election, his 
candidates often get as much as 30 
percent of the vote and have been elected 
to local school boards, city councils, and 
party committees. In 1984, LaRouche 
appeared on national television in 14 
half-hour commercial spots at a cost of 
up to $230,000 each. He told viewers 
the Soviets were planning nuclear war 
and that Walter Mondale was a Soviet 
secret police “agent of influence.” 


James Ridgeway's columns, which ap- 
pear first in the Village Voice, are a 
regular feature of the Observer. 
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VER THE LAST two years 
LaRouche-backed politicians in 
the Farm Belt have gained 

considerable popularity. Tommy 
Kersey, the Georgia farm organizer long 
associated with the American Agricul- 
ture Movement, the farm protest organi- 
zation which staged the tractorcade to 
Washington in the late ‘70s, has criss- 
crossed the Midwest speaking on the 
LaRouche platform. LaRouche’s vice- 
presidential candidate in 1984 was Billy 
Davis, a Mississippi farmer. Pat 
“Family Farmer” O'Riley, the well- 
known Minnesota farm organizer, has 
been identified with LaRouche in the 
past. “‘I like a lot of his organizations, 
but I was never a member of any,” he 
said recently. LaRouche politicks among 
farmers in the Midwest through regular 
conference calls where Billy Davis and 
other organizers mix talk about the price 
of hogs with discussion of the destruc- 
tive influence of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

(In recent months, however, Kersey 
has fallen out of favor with LaRouche 
for having joined Larry Humphreys in 
armed opposition to foreclosure. As 
LaRouche now views it, Kersey and 
Humphreys are dupes of the Anti- 
Defamation League, run with left-wing 
“countergangs”” in spreading 
“depression,” and are “in alignment” 
with the Soviet Union and its intelli- 
gence services.) 

In California, two Democrats, appar- 
ently supporters of LaRouche, have won 
uncontested races for the Democratic 
congressional nominations in districts 
normally controlled by Republicans, 
according to a spokesman for the state 
Democratic committee. In addition, two 
LaRouche politicians were elected in 
Santa Clara County to the state Demo- 
cratic committee. When their loyalties 
were discovered, they were thrown off. 
The LaRouche organization claims a 
membership of 10,000 in California 
with 200 candidates currently running 
for office there. Both estimates are 
probably inflated. 

Also in California, LaRouche sup- 
porters claim to have upwards of 
120,000 signatures, or a required 


393,000, to put on the November ballot 
an initiative rec ing universal tests for 
AIDS. LaRouche wants to quarantine all 
those with the disease. In Texas, Noel 
Cowling is running against populist Jim 
Hightower for the Democratic Party’s 
nomination as agriculture commis- 
sioner. Cowling argues that Hightower 
is the “barefoot boy of Wall Street,” 
and says “he is promoting a fascist 
populism, modeled on the cultish ‘small 
is beautiful’ outlook which oligarchical 
financial interests wish to impose on the 
technology-proud American farmer.” If 


“he is successful, Cowling argues, “the 


American farmer will be reduced to the 
level of his Ethiopian counterpart, 
scratching out a less than subsistence 
crop of roots and nuts, and the cartels 
will have total control of a dwindling 
food supply.” In Maryland, Debra 
Freeman, another long-time LaRouche 
associate, is running against Barbara 
Mikulski for the party's Senate nomina- 
tion, In her 1982 race against Mikulski 
for Congress, Freeman ran a radio ad 
that featured barnyard noises and called 
Mikulski the “Beast of Baltimore.” 
Freeman got 19 percent of the vote. 

LaRouche has actively courted the 
black vote, running black candidates for 
city council in Atlanta. Roy Innis, 
former CORE director, appears at 
LaRouche functions, as does Hulan 
Jack, the former Manhattan borough 
president. 


I AROUCHE also has been tied to 
the Republicans in the past. Russ 
Bellant, a reporter who has 

tracked LaRouche over the years, wrote 

in the Detroit Metro Times in 1984 that 
former LaRouche organization members. 
revealed to him that the Republican 

National Committee had asked big GOP 

donors to pump some $90,000 into 

LaRouche’s campaign in 1976. In the 

final hours of the campaign, these funds 

would enable LaRouche to attack Carter 
on television and ask his supporters to 
vote for Gerald Ford. These same 
sources told Bellant that the LaRouche 

inner circle met regularly during 1976 

to plan pro-Ford and anti-Carter activi- 

ties. When Ford lost, LaRouche joined 
with the Republicans in suits charging 

Carter with vote fraud. 

LaRouche greeted the election of 
Ronald Reagan with enthusiasm. James 
Watt, Reagan’s first interior secretary, 
considered hiring LaRouche as a con- 
sultant. LaRouche has had ties to the 
National Security Council, where 
knowledge and support for Star Wars 
helped him curry favor. He and his 
supporters also met with top officials in 
the CIA. 


LaRouche operations are the source 





of continuing controversy. Three years 
ago, LaRouche moved to an estate near 
Leesburg, Virginia, and erected spiked 
roadblocks, surrounded the grounds 
with chain link fence, and stationed 
armed guards at the entrance. After 
LaRouche took up residence, neighbors 
heard sounds of what they took to be 
mortars from within the estate, and saw 
men in camouflage garb running across 
the grounds. When LaRouche recently 
sought permission to build a summer 
camp in the area, local residents ques- 
tioned whether it would become a 
paramilitary training site. Those who 
spoke out against the proposed camp 
received telephone threats. One woman 
returned home to find her dog's 
hindquarters skinned and tail cut off. 
Another woman, who says she was 
repeatedly badgered by LaRouche sup- 
porters on the street, quit her job and 
went into seclusion. Steve Dabkowski, 
a townsperson who spoke out against 
the camp, found himself in court fighting 
LaRouche'’s effort to obtain a restraining 
order against any further public utter- 
ance, along with an attempt to have him 
arrested on a slander charge. The 
magistrate dismissed both. 

“LaRouche has total contempt for 
people who disagree with him,” says 
Frank Raflo, Leesburg’s former mayor 
and chairman of the Loudoun County 
Board of Supervisors, who runs a local 
newspaper. “‘One woman came to the 
zoning board meeting with a mask on 
out of fear,"” he continued. “I've been 
called a drug pusher, a communist, and 
a land speculator. When LaRouche goes. 
to the barbershop, he brings four armed 
guards.” LaRouche spokesmen attribute 
the Leesburg controversy to his enemies 
plotting his assassination. In the end, 
county officials turned down 
LaRouche's application for the summer 
camp. 


affairs have become the subject of 

federal, state, and local investiga- 
tions. At the center of these inquiries 
is Caucus Distributors, a nonprofit 
organization which reportedly has an 
annual budget of $8.5 million and 
maintains offices in 15 major cities 
across the country, but has no employees 
and no assets. Caucus distributes La- 
Rouche magazines and books and 
solicits funds through volunteers and 
independent contractors. 

There have been several complaints 
about Caucus’s techniques. In one case, 
after several long phone calls from 
representatives of Caucus Distributors, 
Audrey Carter, a 78-year-old disabled 
widow bedridden in a Florida mobile 
home and deeply concerned about the 


[: RECENT MONTHS LaRouche’s 


lack of moral standards in the world, 
agreed to give the organization three 
separate loans totaling $70,000, an 
amount that represented more than one- 
third of her savings. Carter never 
received a promissory note for the loans 
nor any financial statement. But when 
she asked for a statement, the organiza- 
tion sent her a letter acknowledging the 
loans. When her son learned of the 
loans, according to the Tampa Tribune, 
he protested to his mother, she stopped 
payment on one check of $50,000, but 
two others totaling $20,000 already had 
cleared the bank. 

In Virginia, Democratic Congress- 
man Jim Olin’s office launched an 
investigation inta a complaint by a 
constituent that Caucus Distributors had 
missed the first interest payment due on 
an $8,000 loan from an elderly Lynch- 
burg man. And earlier this month, 
Maryland state Securities Commissioner 
Susan Merrick Rittenhouse ordered 
Caucus to stop using unregistered agents 
in selling securities. The order stemmed 
from a Maryland attorney general's 
inquiry last summer into the sale of 
$100,000 in promissory notes to a 79- 
year-old Cockeysville, Maryland, 
widow. The widow allegedly was told 
the money would be used to produce 
a television program and Spanish lan- 
guage publications dealing with Latin 
America, drugs, and the IMF. She was 
especially interested in the deal because 
of a 12 percent interest rate. Lawrence 
K. Freeman, a Caucus director, denied 
the group had engaged in any fraudulent 
activity and argued that the inquiry was 
politically motivated since both he and 
Attorney General Stephen H. Sachs are 
gubernatorial candidates. 

In Boston, a federal grand jury is 
investigating what prosecutors call ‘an 
extensive, nationwide pattern of the 
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unauthorized use of credit card numbers 
by LaRouche-related entities and indi- 
viduals, resulting in hundreds of unau- 
thorized charges apparently totaling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 
Elliott Greenspan, a Caucus official, 
was jailed briefly and the organization 
has been fined $220,000 for refusing to 
comply with subpoenas from the grand 
jury, according to William Weld, the 
U.S: attorney in Boston. 


In Princeton, New Jersey, Greenspan 
and Joyce Rubenstein, wife of the 
Caucus president, were charged with 
theft after they allegedly convinced a 77- 
year-old woman to give Caucus Distrib- 
utors a $75,000 coin collection, telling 
her, according to Princeton prosecutors, 
it would be used as collateral for a loan 
“to keep Ronald Reagan in the White 
House.” The case is pending. 

In all these cases Caucus officials 
deny any wrongdoing. They believe the 
contempt fines will be reversed, that 
federal investigators are lying. Joyce 
Rubenstein is suing for false arrest, and 
Caucus insists it pays all its loans, 


LaRouche has proven himself to be 
a shrewd politician, who behind guer- 
rilla politics of obnoxious harassment, 
has dexterously inserted himself into 
mainstream politics. While it maintains 
contacts with far-right groups, 
LaRouche's organization is ideologi- 
cally at cross-purposes with many which 
are nativist and anarchist. LaRouche is 
an internationalist and a totalitarian: he 
believes the masses are “bestial” and’ 
unfit for citizenship. By running hun- 
dreds of candidates, by carefully chang- 
ing his message to suit the politics of 
the moment, and by working within the 
framework of a broken Democratic 
party, LaRouche may go a long way this 
year. Q 
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An All-American Battle 


By Robert Elder 


Buda 

WO OFFICIALS in Texas — one 

| state, the other federal — have 

recently done the unthinkable: 

they have held up construction on an 

oil pipeline because of environmental 

concerns. And not just any pipeline. 

They've stopped something called the 

All American pipeline, and it would 

have been the nation’s longest if the 

company’s less-than-All American tac- 

tics had not stirred such opposition to 
it. 

The movement against the pipeline 
was started six months ago by a group 
of angry Hill Country ranchers. They 
got a helping hand from Attorney 
General Jim Mattox, who filed suit in 
February to halt the project. On March 
13, U.S. District Judge James Nowlin 
of Austin granted Mattox’s request to 
stop, at least temporarily, construction 
on the All American pipeline. The next 
hearing on the case is April 23, at which 
time Nowlin may further delay construc- 
tion. 


Nowlin’s ruling is only a limited court 
victory for Mattox and opponents of the 
pipeline, but it capped off months of 

“agitation that started when Lynn Storm 
and other Hill Country ranchers first 
learned that a massive crude oil pipeline 
would be coming through their land. 
Now that the pipeline is on hold, Storm 
is cautiously optimistic. He has taken 
his anti-pipeline message to radio talk 
shows, to farms and ranches in the Hill 
Country, to the state’s capital, and to 
the nation’s — leaving little time for 
over-seeing his 6,000-acre ranch be- 
tween Dripping Springs and Wimberley. 
The pipeline is set to run from California 
to the Texas Gulf Coast, and, in the 
proc: to cross many things dear to 
Storm: his ranch, the Hill Country 
scenery, and, most important, his water 
supply, the Edwards Aquifer. The 
aquifer is the sole supply of water for 
more than 1.5 million people and 
supports the $170 million a year agricul- 
tural economy. The project is being built 
by the All American Pipeline Company 
of Wichita, Kansas, a subsidiary of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


Robert Elder writes a humor column for 
the Onion Creek Free Press, based in 
Buda. 
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All American wants the 30-inch 
pipeline to carry crude oil drawn from 
Alaska and offshore California. More 
than 300,000 barrels a day would course 
through the line, heated and at an 
extremely high pressure. The total cost 
of the line would be nearly $1 billion. 

California environmental laws pro- 
hibit the heavy crude from being refined 
there, so All American wants to send 
it 1,750 miles away, to the Texas Gulf 
Coast. It will take 18 days to move the 
oil from Santa Barbara, California, to 
the Gulf Coast refining towns near 
Webster, Texas. which are hurting from 
lack of work. 

Much of the route has been built; 
parts of the line are complete in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas. Originally All American said the 
line would be built in two separate 


Hill Country ranchers rose 
up to stop a billion- 
dollar pipeline. 


segments, the first from California to 
the West Texas town of McCamey in 
Upton County. The company claimed 
that existing pipelines would then be 
used to carry the crude to the Gulf 
Coast. 

But last September All American 
declared that a new pipeline would carry 
the crude to the coast, and residents of 
Hays County found out they were in the 
middle of the route. In October the 
company told people in Hays not to 
worry, that the line would not cross their 
water supply, the Edwards Aquifer 
recharge zone. Maps and documents on 
file with the Railroad Commission, 
however, clearly showed the line would 
cross the recharge zone starting just 
north of Kyle, some 20 miles south of 
Austin: 

A recharge zone is where an aquifer 
is replenished from runoff and other 
water sources. Although the Edwards 
Aquifer is expansive, it is broken up into 
different hydrological regions. The 
pipeline was to cross the Barton Springs- 
associated aquifer, which runs from just 
north of Kylé to Austin. The Edwards 
is a limestone aquifer, making it very 


porous. As State Sen. Gonzalo Barrien- 
tos, D-Austin, points out, “It’s not like 
a towel you just wash out . . . it would 
take years and years to clean up [after 
a spiil].” 

The Barton Springs-Edwards Aquifer 
was not All American's first choice for 
the pipeline. The company first wanted 
to put the pipeline further south, in 
Comal County, but got steered away by 
two influential officials: Tom Fox and 
Tom Loeffler. 

Tom Fox is district manager of the 
Edwards Underground Water District, 
which serves as a conservation board 
set up to protect the southern part of 
the aquifer — from Kyle to San Antonio 
— against pollution and depletion. 
Loeffler is a Hunt Republican who 
represents a sprawling district west of 
San Antonio in the U.S. House, includ- 
ing the original pipeline route. In their 
own different ways they moved the line 
north to the point where it crosses the 
aquifer north of Kyle — the part of the 
aquifer that is not protected by an 
underground water district. The differ- 
erice is that, while Fox cut a deal with 
the pipeline company, Loeffler contin- 
ues to question the line’s route. 

While Loeffler has filed a court brief 
expressing concern over All American's 
tactics in the pipeline battle, Fox made 
a deal. He dropped the opposition the 
Edwards Underground Water District 
had to the pipeline in a case before the 
Railroad Commission in exchange for 
safeguards agreed to by All American, 
most notably to use clay liners to trap 

k, 


‘s nothing wrong with 
the agreement. ying it would be 
“virtually impossible to run a pipeline 
from McCamey to the Gulf without 
crossing some outcrop of the aquifer. 
I'm not going to try to convince them 
to move it to someone else's backyard. 
I don’t think that’s morally correct.” 

Travis County officials have given All 
American two alternate routes for the 
pipeline which would steer it away from 
the most sensitive parts of the aquifer. 
One route would add only 22 miles to 
the length of the line; the other would 
add 57 miles. 

Lynn Storm says Fox's attitude is 
“criminal, really . . . those safeguards 
aren't much at all.” An aquifer expert 
agrees with Storm that anything man- 
made is bound to break (‘just look at 
the space shuttle,” Storm told a caller 
on a radio talk show). Dr. Glenn 
Longley, director of the Edwards Aqui- 
fer Research and Data Center at South- 
west Texas State University in San 
Marcos, discounts Fox's assertion that 
clay liners are the answer: “Clay cracks 





with time. Clay will crack and move 
and shift — and you have an avenue 
for that oil to get out.” 


ESIDES THAT, court hearings 
B have raised questions about All 

American's safety standards. 
K.W. Sheppard, president of an Austin 
engineering company, told a Travis 
County district court that he stopped 
doing work for All American after it 
rejected his recommendation to stop 
using cracked pipe for the line while it 
was being laid in West Texas. 
Sheppard's revelations came in the 
Austin courtroom of Judge Joe Dibrell. 
Storm and other Hays County landown- 
ers had asked Dibrell to forbid the 
Railroad Commission from issuing an 
operating permit or holding a second 
hearing on the pipeline until the commis- 
sion wrote new water-protection rules 
on lines and water sources like the 
aquifer. Dibrell granted that request in 
January. 


It was the landowners’ first court win. 
In the fall three Hays County district 
judges denied their request to stop All 
American from surveying for the pipe- 
line and condemning land. It was in the 
fall when Storm, for one, discovered All 
American's approach to surveying. All 
American surveyors came out to his 
ranch toting a map that showed the 
pipeline would cut through four miles 
of his ranch and, on the way, come 
straight through the middle of his house 
(a plan since changed). 


“They'd never even bothered to see 
what would be in the pipeline’s path,” 
Storm said. “They just laid down a line 
and decided they'd come through. They 
didn’t even use aerial maps.” 


All American has told landowners it 
needs to cut a 100-foot wide path for 
the line. That's a lot of trees for some 
landowners, and there have been wide- 
spread complaints in the Hill Country 
of arrogant surveyors needlessly cutting 
down trees. Inept surveyors, though, 
were only one part of All American's 
image problem. 


All American is part of a true business. 
empire. Its immediate parent is the 
Louisiana-based Celeron Corporation, 
which was acquired by Goodyear in 
1983 for $825 million cash. Opponents 
have portrayed the pipeline saga as the 
story of a huge corporate juggernaut 
bearing down on the Hill Country's 
water supply, with ranchers ready to 
stand their ground. It’s an image that 
All American, Celeron, and Goodyear 
officials have done little to temper. 
Pipeline officials have been high-handed 
and less than truthful. A few exaniples: 


All American issued a press release 
March 21, 1985, that said, while the 
pipeline would run from California to 
McCamey, Texas, the route from Mc- 
Camey to the Gulf Coast had not been 
determined. All American said existing 
Pipelines might be used to move the 
crude to the Gulf. But once the Texas 
Railroad Commission ruled that Travis 
County lawyers had a right to rummage 
through All American files, some inter- 
esting things turned up. One document 
showed that in the spring of 1984 All 
American officials told Goodyear that 
it wanted to build an interstate pipeline 


“They'd never even bothered 
to see what would be in 
the pipeline’s path. They 

Just laid down a line 
and decided they’d 
come through.”’ 


ll. 
from California all the way to the Gulf. 


That's a year before their press release 
said they would first build only to 
McCamey. 

The Bureau of Land Management, an 
arm of the U.S. Interior Department, 
is the federal agency responsible for 
overseeing the pipeline. The BLM 
required environmental impact. state- 
ments on the pipeline All American said 
it would build from California to 
McCamey. The reason: along that route 
the line crossed over federal lands, so 
a federal agency had to assess the 
possible environmental damage. 

There are a couple of reasons why 
the feds have not done an environmental 
statement for the Texas leg of the line. 
First, All American told BLM the line 
would stop at McCamey, Texas, and 
existing lines could be used to move oil 
to the coast. Second, even after it 
became known All American was build- 
ing one new line straight from California 
to the Gulf Coast, BLM said it did not 
have to do another environmental study 


rc 
{ 


because there are no federal domain 
lands in Texas and, therefore, they could 
not get involved. 

That stance upset the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency's Clinton 
Spotts, the environmental impact state- 
ment coordinator in the EPA’s regional 
Dallas office. “We contend this pipeline 
is the responsibility of the federal agency 
that started monitoring it,” he said, 
“and that’s BLM. They should finish 
the job." 

U.S. Rep. Pickle agreed and con- 
vinced BLM Director Robert Burford to 
review the pipeline case with an eye 
toward requiring an environmental re- 
view for the McCamey-to-the-Gulf part 
of the line. 

That is also the thrust of the suit filed 
by Attorney General Mattox, asking that 
construction be stopped until the federal 
government — in this case, BLM — 
studies how the project will affect the 
aquifer. The suit also asked that acquisi- 
tion and surveying of land along the 
Proposed pipeline route also be stopped. 

U.S, District Judge Nowlin, however, 
only temporarily stopped construction, 
All American can continue condemning 
and surveying land along its proposed 
route. The April 23 hearing may bring 
stronger action against All American 
If an environmental review is ordered, 
it could delay construction for up to si 
months, which may convince All Ameri- 
can it is time to move the line. 
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Police ‘Hoodlums’ 


Panhandle Residents Win Against Illegal Searches 
By Josh Rappaport 





Amarillo 
FEDERAL district judge’s rul- 
ing in a Panhandle civil rights 
case effectively ended what one 


Parmer County resident called ‘open 
season on our citizens,” On March 12, 


U.S. District Judge Mary Lou Robinson | 


upheld a jury’s award, giving compensa- 
tory and punitive damages to Carrie 
Melear and Willie Stewart, both of 
Bovina — a town of 1,499 in the middle 
of the onion fields that stretch along the 
western edge of the Texas Panhandle. 
Judge Robinson awarded the two plain- 
tiffs $127,500 after hearing testimony 
regarding frightening illegal and war- 
rantless searches conducted by a Parmer 
County justice of the peace and three 
law officers. 

According to the testimony of Carrie 
Melear, owner of the Melear apartments 
in Bovina, and Willie Stewart, a resident 
of the apartments, Justice of the Peace 
Wayne Spears, then-Parmer County 
sheriff's deputy Ron Avirett, then- 
Bovina police chief Rodney Bachman, 
and then-Bovina police officer Mel 
Clark kicked in the doors of the 
apartment complex on the night of May 
10, 1984, and searched their apartments 
without warrants, while brandishing 
guns and acting wildly. Spears, 
Bachman, and Avirett had been drinking 
at Spea Bovina home prior to 
receiving a call about 10 p.m. regarding 
two armed men allegedly trying to kill 
a Bovina man. Even though they had 
been drinking and were out of uniform, 
they joined Clark and went hunting for 
the suspects. Their hunt led to the 
Melear apartments, where they kicked 
in at least two doors, which the city later 
replaced. 

Betty Wheeler, attorney for the 
plaintiffs, said the right to be free from 
unreasonable searches is the most 
precious right of Americans and told the 
four men and eight women of the jury 
that anyone who deprives another of that 
right should pay $50,000. The jury 
apparently agreed, awarding Melear and 
Stewart $50,000 each in punitive dam- 
ages to be paid equally by the four 


Josh Rappaport is a reporter for the 
Amarillo Globe-News. 
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defendants. Judge Robinson upheld this 
award, as well as $20,000 in compensa- 
tory damages to Melear and $7,500 in 
compensatory damages to Stewart. 

Robinson did grant defense motions 
to dismiss the city of Bovina and Parmer 
County from the litigation after attor- 
neys presented dismissal motions. 
Wheeler, who tried to show the actions 
of the four officials resulted from 
policies of the city and county, said the 
plaintiffs were “‘extremely disap- 
pointed” with the dismissals, adding she 
may appeal the decision to the Sth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans. 


ARRIE MELEAR, a slight, el- 
( derly woman with straight white 

hair and glasses, said after the 
verdict was returned that she hoped it 
would send a strong message: “Maybe 
they'll think before they do this to 
somebody else. Maybe this will bring 
it to their attention to be more careful 
when they break in on people."” Asked 
whether she felt vindicated, she said, 
“Tam glad that the jury saw our side 
of it, that we had been put upon by these 
hoodlums.”” 

Melear had testified on the trial’s 
fourth day that she didn’t have any 
choice but to let the defendants search 
her apartment because they had held 
guns to her head. 

“Do you feel like you gave consent 
[to the search]?”” Wheeler asked her. 

“Mr. Avirett was walking behind me 
with a gun at the back of my head. So 
I didn’t have any choice,” Melear 
testified. 

After the verdict, three police chiefs 
from the Panhandle stated that civil 
rights litigation against lawmen can 
upgrade the quality of law enforcement. 
“T'd say it’s good,” said Perryton Police 
Chief Joe Hannon. “Yes, I'd have to 
be a fool not to. It wakes you up, puts 
you in the 20th Century.” Litigation 
against police departments has “‘sparked 
professionalism,” said Pampa Police 
Chief J.J. Ryzman, a 20-year veteran 
of police work. Tulia Police Chief Tom 
Rolen said the recent increase in police 
misconduct suits has “had a positive 


effect because it’s made us fully aware 
of where our weaknesses in training and 
personnel are.” 

Hannon said the only thing that 
bothered him about the trial’s outcome 
is that the city and county were 
dismissed from the case: “You know, 
if you have to blame somebody, you 
have to blame everybody involved.’” 

Two other plaintiffs, Bovina citizens 
Craig Pearson and Eusebio Salazar, 
alleged they were detained for a long 
time after the defendants mistakenly 
took them for suspects. Pearson and 
Salazar testified they feared for their 
lives during this period. 

The jury decided Pearson and Salazar 
should recover compensatory damages 
of $10,000 and $100, respectively, and 
said Pearson should also recover puni- 
tive damages of $50,000, But the jury 
nullified these awards when it also found 
the defendants had probable cause to 
arrest both men. Wheeler said she may 
also file motions to attempt to permit 
Pearson to collect his $60,000. 

Pearson, 18, was bitter about the 
verdict: “I feel that I’ve been stripped 
of all my rights because I'm the only 
one who's had my life threatened, and 
I'm the only one walking out with 
nothing.” He said he deserved some 
compensation. “If Bachman had pulled 
that trigger when he poked around my 
head with that gun, what amount of 
money could he put on my grave to bring 
my life back?"” 


Commission on Judicial Conduct on 

February 19 publicly reprimanded 
Justice of the Peace Spears for his 
actions on the night of May 10, 1984. 
After conducting an independent investi- 
gation, the commission determined that 
Spears accompanied the lawmen after 
having “imbibed alcoholic beverages.” 
“Confusing or merging of the tradition- 
ally distinct roles of law enforcement 
[executive branch] and judgment 
[judicial branch] lead inevitably to evils 
which the Constitutional principle of 
separation of powers attempts to avoid,” 
the reprimand states. 


I‘ A RELATED event, the State 


Spears, who also serves as Bovina city 
administrator and municipal judge, is 
still in power, but Bovina sources say 
that the city commission is looking into 
ways to oust him. The commission held 
an executive session after its regularly 
scheduled March 10 meeting that 
sources said was to discuss ways of 
firing Spears. Contacted by the 
Observer, Aycock and City Commis- 
sioner Dudley Hughes denied any 
movement afoot to fire Spears. oO 








e POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE e 





Breathless 


x Arecent issue of Sarah McClendon’s 
Washington newsletter carried a breath- 
taking quote from Arthur C. (Cappy) 
Eads, the Belton D.A. who is president 
of the National District Attorneys 
Association, on Eads’s meeting with 
President Ronald Reagan: “‘I sat beside 
him. I was overwhelmed by an aura. 
I tried to speak and I could not get my 
breath. I had such a good feeling. I feit 
as if he cared. He was warm and 
personal. I will never forget that 
moment.” 


vw The Sierra Club and Sportmen’s 
Clubs are spearheading a suit against the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
for its “failure to carry out the Clean 
Water Act (1977) in Texas.” The suit, 
filed in late August, 1985, was in 
response to Texas’ ‘1600 miles of rivers 
and streams in this state . . . [that are] 
Officially considered ‘non-fishable’ and 
non-swimmable,’ "’ says a Sierra Club 
press release. The plaintiffs, later joined 
by the Environmental Defense Fund, 
which focuses on environmental studies 
and legal enforcement, further assert 
that this estimate is too low and the 
problem is still growing. 

Locally, the Texas Water Commis- 
sion bears responsibility for overseeing 
the state’s water anti-pollution efforts. 
A reorganization of the Texas Water 
Commission in late August has led to 
improvement in terms of a more recep- 
tive commission, the Sierra Club re- 
ports. But the club is still pressing its 
suit: ‘Future commissioners and staff 
people may not be as committed to water 
quality as the current ones,” says the 
club. And there are wider objectives at 
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stake. 

The Sierra Club and Sportsmen's 
Clubs see the EPA's unwillingness to 
enforce clean water laws as the root 
cause of the problem. The “EPA has 
abdicated its responsibility to assure the 
protection of water quality in Texas,” 
says the Sierra Club. “We hope to set 
some national precedents in this case to 
make sure that the federal agency 
charged with protecting our nation’s 
water quality actually does its job." 

Attorney Stuart Henry of Austin will 
be lead counsel, aided by assistant 
professor of Law at SMU Jeffrey Gaba 
and New York lawyer James Tripp. 
Gaba was an attorney in EPA’s Office 
of General Counsel from 1977 to 1981. 
Tripp is general counsel for the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund. 


Off With Their Funds 


Just as we predicted (see page 2), 
Republican Kent Hance, the Bully Boy 
of the Pampas, is already (as we go to 
press) blowing smoke out through the 
top of his head, trying to incite the worst 
in people in order to put himself into 
the Republican gubernatorial runoff. On 
April 9, Hance said that, if the City of 
Austin declared itself a sanctuary for 
Central American refugees, he “would 
look at legislation as governor to try to 
do something that would not allow the 
city to do that. I would look at cutting 
off their state funds if they did something 
like that.” Is he running for governor 
or emperor? 


The Inside Dope 


w The Observer received a missive 
from LaRouchite Harley Schlanger, 
running for Congress in Harris County. 
If it was intended to show LaRouche 
candidates in a favorable light, it failed. 
A Schlanger press release begins: “The 
National Democratic Policy Committe 
[the LaRouche outfit] urges. a 
Clippings Schlanger sent along, marked 
“Special to Texas Observer,” came 
from the March 28 issue of the La- 
Rouche publication, New Solidarity. 
They included a statement by LaRouche, 
commanding Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 


to meet with LaRouche, and an article 
charging the Anti-Defamation League 
(ADL) of B’Nai B’Rith with trying to 
split the Democratic party. 

Following is the article's description 
of the ADL: “The ADL is part of the 
dope lobby, right from the top. Its 
national chairman, Kenneth Bialkin, was 
the attorney and business partner of. 
Robert Vesco, the fugitive swindler, 
who now sits at the right hand of Fidel 
Castro in Havana, running the interna- 
tional cocaine trade. The ADL works 
with Chip Berlet and Dennis King, two 
reporters for High Times, the magazine 
of the dope loby in the U.S." Given 
the ADL’s Jewish bent, the LaRouchites 
apparently thought it would strain 
credulity to throw Khadafy into the mix, 
much as they must have wanted to. 


For those who might have thought 
the campaign of Rep. Tom Loeffler for 
the Republican nomination for Governor 
doesn’t have a prayer, the Loeffler 
campaign and the Texas Coalition for 
Life developed a plan to distribute about 
250,000 pieces of campaign literature 
at churches throughout the state on the 
Sunday before the primary. The flyers 
will emphasize Loeffler’s strong anti- 
abortion stance, Sam Attlesey reported 
in the Dallas Morning News. Loeffler 
is also touting an endorsement from 
U.S. Rep. Henry Hyde, R-lilinois, the 
notorious anti-abortion leader in the 
House. But, on the other hand, one of 
Loeffler’s opponents, Kent Hance, has 
the blessing of the Lord's television 
spokesman, Pat Robertson. 


Unfit 


 Here’s a story that was mysteriou: 
buried in the state's dailies: “Honduras 
Denies Request for Aid.’* According to 
a three-paragraph UPI story on page 6A 
of the Dallas Times Herald on April 8, » 
President Jose Azcona Hoyo of Hondu- 
ras said it was “‘completely false” that 
his government requested $20 million 
in U.S. military aid in response to the 
so-called invasion by Nicaraguan troops. 
We couldn't find the story at all in the 
New York Times. ao 
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On El Paso and Points West 


By Louis Dubose 


OST OF the winners and losers 

M in Dagoberto Gilb’s stories 

live in Los Angeles or Hous- 

ton, But few can leave behind the clear 

desert air or the Franklin Mountains. 

They have moved on but their hearts 

remain in Amado Muro’s city. El Paso 

is to Gilb what Egdon Heath was to 
Thomas Hardy. 

This collection of eight stories begins 
in El Paso. “Down in the West Texas 
Town” is an afternoon in the life of a 
down-and-out framing crew — day 
laborers driving home sixteen-penny 
nails in three licks beneath an 
unforgiving West Texas sun, then 
boozing and snorting their way to an 
almost ritualistic cooking of a spoon of 
heroin. Photographed, these characters 
would hang nicely in a Richard Avedon 
gallery. This isan intimidating selection 
to place at the beginning of a collection. 
Brutal and all but devoid of humor, it 
is likely to discourage more than a few 
readers. And that would be unfortunate. 


Consider ‘The Short Life and Quick 
Death of Love in L.A.” Within the 
space of some 1,100 words, Gilb fully 
develops a character and manages to tell 
an amusing tale pregnant with pathos. 
There is more insight than revelation 
into the character of Jake, who has 
driven his uninsured '58 Buick into the 
back of a brand new Toyota driven by 
a beautiful Venezuelan. Jake drives 
away from the overpass at Hollywood 
Freeway and Alvarado convinced that 
he has adroitly deceived the Venezuelan, 
Veronica, believing he came fairly close 
to seducing her, The reader knows 
better, Jake is as uncovered and vulnera- 
ble as the 58 Buick with the borrowed 
plates. 


Back in El Paso, “The Desperado,”” 
which follows “Down in West Texas” 
is a mundanely desperate story that 
begins and ends with the slam ofa screen 
door. Between a mother’s leaving and 
a father’s stepping out, a bawling toddler 
and a frazzled dope-dealing father come 


Louis Dubose, a frequent Observer 
contributor, lives in Austin. 
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to terms with one another over beer, 
burnt toast, and marijuana. It’s not as 
upbeat as it sounds, and the Los Angeles 
of “Where the Sun Don't Shine” that 
follows is surely a kinder place for 
fathers and sons. 


Where the sun don’t shine is at the 
—_—_————————— 


WINNERS ON 
LINE 
By Dagoberto Gilb 


Cinco Puntos Press, El Paso, 1985 
93 pages. $5.95 


THE PASS 


bottom of a luxury condominium with 
“sits structural steel just coming out of 
the hole,” where an L.A. carpenter is 
struggling with the unfair criticism 
heaped upon him by a Latter Day Saint, 
who just happens to be the general 
foreman. 

It was all to make a decent 
living. . . .So Sal went on with his work, 
ignoring the fact that the general foreman 
wasn't letting him have the overtime, not 
saying anything about the small irritations 
thrown his way, like never having a 
laborer to find material or to bring him 
a tool, or getting all the dirtiest jobs in 
the dirtiest places, or about his getting 
a new partner ever day and a half or 
less. . . . Instead he thought of the pretty 
dresses he was buying for his pretty 
daughters, the happy face of his 
[pregnant] wife when he got home to a 
sirloin steak in a cast-iron pan with onions 
and chile and tomato staining the apron 
that hugged her round stomach, 

The author, according to the cover 
notes, has been earning his money “‘as 
a carpenter, primarily in the construc- 
tion of highrise buildings.” “Where the 
Sun Don't Shine” is the work of a writer 
who has paid his dues — to an AFL- 
CIO local. 


HESE STORIES are not urbane; 

they are urban and at times 

I suburban. “Photographs Near a 
Rolls Royce” brings to mind the short 
fiction of Bobbie Ann Mason, published 
a few years back in the pages of the 
Atlantic. An Angeleno couple — she 
can’t get Texas off her mind — plan 
a night out. But they’re recent arrivals 


to a Los Angeles neighborhood where 
“the calm blend of Pedro Infante and 
Mozart is strange’ and where now and 
again neighborhood kids on the street 
run into Los Angeles Dodger Pedro 
Guerrero. (Here's hoping that his recent 
injury will dull the edge of Tommy 
Lasorda’s ebullience.) In such a neigh- 
borhood a babysitter is hard to find. 
There is a large Nicaraguan woman 
neighbor who rides a bus to her full- 
time job at the downtown Burger King 
and who has hair “tinted red for what 
looks like fun.” But a night out requires 
small compromises: asking a casual 
acquaintance to keep the children, 
pumping breast milk and buying a bottle 
for the baby, cleaning the house, laying 
in beer, then taking down the miniature 
El Salvador Libre flag. Yet the babysit- 
ter doesn’t exactly work out; later the 
flag is returned to its place on the wall. 
“You can never be sure what people 
think . . . there's no point in hiding what 
you believe to be true.” Told in the first 
person conversational, “Photographs” 
is intelligent, engaging, and witty. 

“Winners on the Pass Line” brings 
Ray Murioz of Houston and Sylvia 
Molina of Huntington Beach — both 
formerly of El Paso — together at one 
end of a Las Vegas crap table. “What's 
all this stuff about El Paso?” Sylvia's 
husband asks her. Later, he reminds her 
that “wanting to be with your family 
is Mexican as having babies.” But 
Sylvia doesn’t want to visit El Paso, or 
her family. A few hours alone in the 
casinos is all she wants at the moment. 
And she has brought along her youngest 
child, to assure that they would gamble 
in shifts. 

Ray came to gamble, Later he will 
pass through El Paso to visit his kids 
and his father's grave. He wanders 
through casinos, betting at random dice 
and roulette tables, losing big at poker. 
It is the roll of dice on green felt that 
brings Sylvia and Ray together, There 
is a strong sense of fatalism in this finely 
crafted story. And sufficient complexity 
to make up a short novel. Yet at twenty- 
three pages, “Winners” works; it works 
very well. As do most of the stories in 
this collection. 


Winners on the Pass Line is the first 
publication of Cinco Puntos Press, an 
El Paso publishing house (2709 Louis- 
ville, El Paso, Tx 79930). Dagoberto 
Gilb was born in Los Angeles but now 
makes his home in El Paso, where he 
is working ona novel. At $5.95 Winners 
on the Pass Line is a bargain. I hope 
that it’s distributed widely. Qa 








SOCIAL CAUSE CALENDAR 





“SOUL OF MEXICO” 
EXHIBIT 

A folk art exhibit, entitled “The Soul of 
Mexico,” of 61 retablos and ex-voto 
paintings, will be shown at UTSA’s Art 
Teaching Gallery April 14-May 9. The 
small, oil-on-tin’ paintings, were made by 
anonymous provincial 19th century Mexican 
painters and were usually placed on home 
altars. 


PANTEX PILGRIMAGE 
A Pantex Pilgrimage 1986 planning 
meeting will be held April 19 at 1 p.m.at 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Normandy at Preston Road. The meeting will 
be preceded by a noon potluck. 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
FREEZE WALK 
The Nuclear Weapons Freeze campaign 


OBSERVANCES 


April 19, 1775 — The American 
Revolution began with the battles of 
Lexington and Concord: 

April 20, 1914 — In Ludlow, Colo- 
rado, 13 children and seven adults were 
killed when the Colorado National Guard 
burned a striking miners’ camp. 

April 21, 1836 — Texas defeated 
Mexico at the Battle of San Jacinto. 

April 21, 1867 — The Stonewalls, a 
Houston baseball team, defeated the 
Galveston team, the Robert E. Lees, 35- 
By. 


April 22, 1899 — The Awakening, an 
early feminist novel by Kate Chopin, was 
published. 

April 24, 1971 — 500,000 people 
demonstrated against the Vietnam War 
in Washington, D.C. 

April 26, 1777 — Syvil Ludington, a 
16-year-old ‘female Paul Revere,” 
alerted New York to British troops. 

April 28, 1598 — Juan de Onate 
reached the site of El Paso and pro- 
claimed for Spain all land drained by the 
Rio del Norte. 





of Austin is holding a walk on the Town 
Lake Hike & Bike Trail to benefit the Freeze 
on April 20. Registration is at noon; the walk 
begins at 12:30 p.m. from the Auditorium 
Shores gazebo, Ist Street at Riverside. Call 
(512) 474-5877. 


CRIS WILLIAMSON CONCERT 
Cris Williamson and Tret Fure will appear 
in concert on April 26 at Liberty Lunch in 
Austin, 9 p.m, 


PRECINCT CONVENTIONS 

The Central America Peace Initiative of 
Austin is planning to introduce a democratic 
resolution on Central America in every 
Austin precinct on election eve, May 3. Cail 
(512) 474-5318 to volunteer to introduce the 
resolution in your precinct or to obtain more 
information. 


April 30, 1970 — President Nixon 
announced the invasion of Cambodia. 

April 30, 1977 — 1.415 people were 
arrested in the occupation of Seabrook 
nuclear plant. iG 

May 1 — May Day 

May 1, 1718 — Mission San Antonio 
de Valero (the Alamo) was founded. 

May 1, 1830 — Mary Harris 
“Mother” JoneS was born. 

May 2, 1911 — The first: worker's 
compensation law in the United States 
was enacted in Wisconsin. 

May 2, 1945 — The French novelist 
Colette became the first female member 
of the Academie Goncourt when she was 
unanimously elected to fill the post of 
Sacha Guitry. 

May 3, 1469 — Machiavelli was born. 

May 3, 1886 — Four people were 
killed by police at the Harvester Strike 
in Chicago. 

May 3, 1971 — 14,000 were arrested 
for civil disobedience in protest against 
the Vietnam War in Washington, D.C. 

May 3, 1981 — 100,000 protested 
U.S. intervention in El Salvador. 
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Olof Palme and 
the Democratic Ideal 


By Arturo Arias 


Mexico City 
HE REACTION in Latin Amer- 
| ica to the assassination of Olof 
Palme has been one of collective 
shock, followed by dramatic manifesta- 
tions of official mourning (except in 
Chile, where Pinochet minimized the 
tragedy), comparable only to the events 
following the death of President Ken- 
nedy 23 years ago. Very early on, Latin 
America understood that Olof Palme 
was a man of peace. In all sorts of public 
forums, his words were an invitation to 
reconciliation. For a continent tor- 
mented by centuries of poverty and 
outraged by the indifference of the 
industrialized nations, which to a great 
degree were responsible for that very 
poverty, Palme’s presence and political 
attitude marked the rebirth of the 
possibility of nonviolent change. He was 
a man who advocated disarming the 
world, who catalyzed a broad array of 
alliances, who sought to prevent further 
explosions, turmoil, and despair. He 
offered a ray of hope for a continent 
subjected to international pressures not 
of its own making. 

Beginning in the early 1970s, Olof 
Palme was perceived in Latin America 
as a prophet. His was always a tireless 
search for mutual understanding, for a 
negation of violence, for the promotion 
of peace. And he refused to condition 
his attitude to the interests of his own 
country, seeking instead to understand 
the legitimate interests of the poor 
countries, a unique feat among leaders 
of the industrialized nations. 

Many Latin American countries have 
been forced to nationalize important 
sectors of their industry and commerce 
as extreme measures to defend their own 
national sovereignty and to control their 
own economies against the incessant 
voracity of multinational enterprises. 
International financing institutions have 
tried to force Latin American countries 
— through a variety of means — to 
divest themselves of those interests and 


Arturo Arias is a Guatemalan novelist 
living in Mexico. 
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place them back in private hands. In the 
face of this assault, Palme came to the 
aid of the Latin American nations in his 
last opening speech of the Swedish 
parliament: “‘The economic policy in- 
spired by neo-liberal tendencies, that has 
been adopted in Europe as well, has not 
led to economic progress but has only 
increased injustice and uncertainty for 
the great majority of peoples, as well 
as becoming a waste of their own 
resources.”” 

The love that Latin Americans felt for 
Palme is also based on the difficult 
positions he took regarding international 
conflicts of the last decades. In 1968, 
a year before he became president of 
his party and prime minister, Palme 


Olof Palme was always 
aware that he spoke from 
within that privileged strip 

of humanity that is the 

industrialized North. 


participated in a public demonstration 
in Stockholm against the war in Viet- 
nam. This led to an angry exchange of 
words with William B. Rogers, Nixon's 
Secretary of State, and caused the U.S. 
to recall its ambassador from 
Stockholm. Once in power, Palme 
offered safe haven to all those Ameri- 
cans who refused to participate in the 
Vietnam war. As prime minister, he 
became one of the bitterest enemies of 
apartheid, long before this became 
fashionable in American circles. Sweden 
was the principal sponsor of numerous 
measures at the U.N. to isolate the 
Pretoria regime. 

During the mid-'70s, Palme openly 
criticized the military dictators who 
were ravaging Latin America — Lucas 
Garcia in Guatemala, Romero in El 
Salvador, Somoza in Nicaragua, 
Stroessner in Paraguay, Pinochet in 
Chile, Alvarez in Uruguay, Videla in 
Argentina. Sweden opened its doors to 
tens of thousands of Latin American 
refugees who had barely escaped with 
their lives from all those countries. The 


Swedish government also housed all the 
refugees, taught skills to those who 
needed them, and guaranteed full em- 
ployment and social benefits for every- 
one. 

In recent years, Palme became one 
of the key defenders of Sandinista 
Nicaragua. More than any other world 
leader, Palme defended Nicaragua's 
elections as ‘absolutely honest.’’ In 
fact, Swedish specialists had acted as 
special advisors to the Nicaraguan 
electoral process in all its aspects. Of 
contra aid, Palme told a Swedish 
audience last year that ‘the so-called 
crusade against Communism in Nicara- 
gua is nothing more than criminal raids 
executed by well-paid bandits against the 
poor peasants, and a brutal raping of 
women, many of whom are still chil- 
dren.” Palme was one of the first and 
firmest European allies of the Contadora 
Group. 


LOF PALME was always aware 
O that he spoke from within that 

privileged strip of humanity 
that is the industrialized North. Con- 
scious of what that privilege implied, 
he systematically defended the North- 
South dialogue, the New International 
Economic Order, and even came to 
advocate cancellation of the debt of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Only weeks before his death, Palme 
spoke at the Institute of Foreign Policy 
in Stockholm about the Latin American 
debt crisis: “The dialogue undertaken 
during the ‘70s between the industrial- 
ized countries and the underdeveloped 


- ones had as a theme the new world 


economic order and a long-term evolu- 
tion in the deepest sense of that phrase. 
Today, the dialogue has as a theme, in 
good measure, only the way in which 
the underdeveloped countries are going 
to pay their monthly interests to the 
industrialized banks. Rigorous demands 
of fast internal readjustments have been 
imposed by the banks, the IMF, and the 
governments of the rich countries. This 
attitude collides with an increasing 
resistance on the part of the indebted 
countries, which see in such an attitude 
a new manifestation of the injustice of 
the international economic system. 
“This makes us run the risk,” Palme 
said, “‘of a direct confrontation between 
the industrialized countries and the 
underdeveloped world. Such an eventu- 
ality wouldn’t help the economic inter- 
ests of anybody. The political costs can’t 
even be measured. And the threat 
against international stability and secu- 





— 
rity would be even greater. 

Last October, Palme joined five Third 
World leaders — Mexico's President 
Miguel de la Madrid, Argentina's 
President Raul Alfonsin, Tanzania’ Ss 
President Julius Nyerere, Greece's 
Prime Minister Andreas Papandreau, 
and India’s Prime Minister Rajiv Ghandi 

— in sending a joint message to Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan to en- 
courage both leaders to take “concrete 
steps” towards peace and disarmament 
by suspending nuclear testing for one 
year in both countries. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of Palme’s foreign 
policy was the creation of the Independ- 
ent Commission on Disarmament and 
Security Matters which bears his own 
name. 


OR LATIN AMERICA, Olof 
F Palme embodied the democratic 
ideal. Under him, Swedish de- 
mocracy became a model for Latin 
Americans to seek to emulate: politi- 
cians who were really at the service of 
their people, who based their prestige 
upon their intellectual honesty, whose 
international position was not prideful 
posturing, who exhibited neither a cult 
to their own personality not cosmetic 
trickery to fool gullible souls. His words 
were the ripe fruit of political serious- 
ness. 

We have lost a citizen of the world, 
who dedicated the best of himself to the 
noble duties of peace- making. Since the 
moment of his death, and in the place 
where his body fell, there have begun 
to appear improvised messages with 
legends in Spanish as a testimony of the 
gratitude of thousands of Latin Ameri- 
cans living in Sweden, for whom Palme 
epitomized the struggle against the plans 
and instruments of barbarism. 
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The Federal Writer's Project 
Guide To Texas 

with a new introduction 

by Don Graham 

$24.95 cloth 

$14.95 paper 

94 photographs, 33 maps 


THE WPAGUIDE TO 


Texas in 1940 was a provincial, isolated 
empire waiting to play a larger role on a larger 
scale, The speed limit was 40 mph; 60 per 
cent of the population lived in rural areas: 
cotton was king; and country doctors made 
house calls. Recording the hear-and-now of 
the era, The WPA Guide co Texas brings to 
life a wealth of information, including 33 
fascinating tours to ‘Texas cities and towns, as 
well as a valuable collection of social history. 


Available from 
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BOOKS. 


BOUND VOLUME OF 1984 OBSERVERS. 
Handsome binding, hardcover. Perfect addition to 
any progressive or Texas home library. Send $30 
to The Texas Observer, 600 W. 28th #105, Austin, 
Texas 78705. 


MA BELL by Bryan Sloan is a book explaining their 
deceptive accounting practices and how Bell has 
averaged over 42% profits annually for 25 years, 
and has already received far more telephone rate 
raises than due. $7.50 at your book store or order 
postpaid from Vantage Press, 516 West 34th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. 


pee ass See ee 
BOOKFRONT. No obligation booksearch for rare 
or out-of-print books, any topic. Texana available. 
P.O. Box 5545, Austin, Texas 78763. ~ 

THE TEXAS OBSERVER INDEX for 1971-1981 
is now available. Contact the: business office at 
600 W. 28th #105, Austin, Texas 78705 


LIBERTY BOOKS. A fine bookstore for lesbians 
and gay men, their family and friends. Serious, 
gentle, fun and friendly. In Castle Hill Plaza at 
1014 North Lamar Boulevard, Suite 102, Austin, 
Texas. Open 11 a.m. to 9 p.m, daily for browsing 
or write for our forthcoming catalog (let us know 
is you want your name kept confidential). Write 
to: Books, Dept. T, Box 50421, Austin, ‘Texas 
78763. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


CASA MARIANELLA, A SHORT-TERM 
SHELTER IN AUSTIN for refugees from 
oppression in Central America, needs volunteers 
for clerical tasks, tutoring, stocking and storing 
food and clothing, and legal and medical help. 
Financial contributions and donations of food, 
clothing, and household items are welcome. Call 
(512) 926-9190. 


JOIN THE ACLU. Membership $20. Texas Civil 
Liberties Union, 1611 E. Ist, Austin 78702. 


SERVICES 


DRAFT REGISTRATION QUESTIONS? Draft 
counseling available from American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, 1022 W. 6th, Austin 78703 
(512) 474-2399. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Industrial design 
and legal consultation: electronics, digital, electri- 
cal fires, product liability, medical electronics. 
William Cronenwett, PhD, 2566 Cypress, Nor- 
man, OK 73069, (405) 329-0095. 


FOX SIGNS ® Signs * Banners * Decals * Gold 


Leaf * Show Cards * Window Lettering * Screen 
Printing ® Truck Lettering. (214) 744-2218 Dallas. 


EMPLOYMENT 





MERCHANDISE 


FREEWHEELING BICYCLES. 2404 San Gabriel, 
‘Austin. For whatever your bicycle needs 
“Cea aS 
“VOTE REPUBLICAN, IT'S EASIER THAN 
THINKING” bumperstickers. Blue on white. Send 
52 each and SASE to L. Ross, c/o Box 49019, 
Austin, Texas 78765 h 


PERSONALS 


CONCERNED SINGLES NEWSLETTER links 
compatible singles concerned about peace, envi- 
ronment. All areas. Free sample: Box 7737. 
Berkeley, CA 94707. 





ALTERNATIVE & PROGRESSIVE 
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Bm UA EA eo ORT 
St, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


TRAVEL 


BACKPACKING — MOUNTAINEERING — 
RAFTING. Outback Expeditions, P.O. Box 44, 
‘Terlingua, Texas 79852. (915) 371-2490. 
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and box numbers count as two words; abbreviations and zip codes as one, CLASSIFIED DISPLAY: 
Minimum one inch. One time, $30 per column inch; three times, $28 per column inch; six times, 
$25 per column inch; twelve times, $23 per column inch; twenty-five times, $20 per column inch 
Payment must accompany order for all classified ads. Deadline is three weeks before cover date. 
‘Address orders and inquiries to Advertising Director, Texas Observer, 600 West 28th #105, 
Austin, Texas 78705, (512) 477-0746. 
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Information for 
Historians, 
Researchers, 
Nostalgia Buffs, 
& Observer Fans 


Bound Volumes: The 1984 bound 
issues of The Texas Observer are now 
ready, In maroon, washable binding, 
the price is $30. Also available at $30 
each are volumes for the years 1963 
through 1983. 


Cumulative Index: The clothbound 
cumulative edition of The Texas 
Observer Index covering the years 
1954-1970 may be obtained for $20. 
The 1971-1981 cumulative edition is 
$55 (clothbound) or $30 (soft bound). 


Back Issues: Issues dated January 10, 
1963, to the present are ayailable at $2 
each. Earlier issues are out of stock, 
but photocopies of articles from issues 
dated December 13, 1954 through 
December 27, 1962 will be provided 
at $2 per article. 


Microfilm: The complete backfile 
(1954-1984) is approximately $475. In- 
dividual years may be ordered 
separately. To order, or to obtain ad- 
ditional information regarding the 
35mm microfilm editions, please write 
to Univ. Microfilms Indl., 300 N. Zeeb 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


Address your order (except for microfilm) 
10 the Observer Business Office. Prices in- 
clude sates tax and postage. 
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